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AS A TOKEN OF LOVE AND ADMIRATION 


PREFACE 


T is with considerable diffidence that, at the 
request of the Connexional Editor, I have 
prepared this brief record of one of the most 
romantic and thrilling chapters in the history of 
Wesleyan Methodism. I feel my theme to be such 
a noble one that it is deserving of more skilful 
treatment than I am conscious of being able to give 
it. But if love and admiration for the British 
soldier is a qualification for the task, I am not 
without equipment. 

It has been commonly supposed that in the early 
days of Christianity a great part was played in the 
evangelization of the world by Christian soldiers 
serving in the Roman army, ' Recent research, 
however, goes to prove that this was not so to any 
very great extent. The Roman army was rather 
the means of spreading abroad the teachings of 
Mithraism—that great rival of Christianity, which 
has since vanished from off the face of the earth. 


But whatever may have been the case in the days 
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of primitive Christianity, in the history of modern 
evangelism the soldier has played a most important 
part; and no Church owes a greater debt to the 
soldier than the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

Great pains have been taken to ensure the 
accuracy of this little volume, and the author desires 
to thank those many helpers in all parts of the world 
who have aided him. It would not have been 
possible to compile the ‘Record of Chaplains’ War 
Service’ at the end of the volume but for the great 
kindness of Colonel Sir Edward W. D. Ward, K.C.B. 
(Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War), and 
I have to thank him for obtaining for me in- 
formation which, but for his help, was unobtainable, 
In that portion of my story which deals with the 
work in which the late Dr. William Harris Rule 
played so important a part, it will be seen that I am 
very greatly indebted for my information to Dr. 
Rule’s valuable little volume, Wesleyan Methodism 
in the British Army, which gives in detail the story 
of that strenuous period. 

I tender my very hearty thanks to those who 
have given me access to the records in their keeping, 
or have permitted me to see unpublished letters 
written by some of the great leaders in the move- 
ment which I have tried to describe ; and to those who 
themselves have been amongst the chief actors in 
the later stages of this story, and from whose living 
lips I have heard the tale of their heroic effort and 
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noble achievement. Especially must I mention as 
amongst my helpers the Revs. Charles Henry 
Kelly (President of the Conference in 1889 and 
1905), Richard Watson Allen, H.C.F. (Secretary of 
the Army and Navy Board), John Laverack (late 
of Malta), W. G. Taylor (of Sydney, N.S.W.), J. H. 
Bateson (of India), and Dennis Kemp. I am also 
under great obligation to Mr. Thomas Hayes (late 
of the Allan Library) for his assistance in obtaining 
books needed in the preparation of this work, and 
which in some cases had been out of print for many 
years. ‘ 

In conclusion, let me say that if these pages prove 
the means of bringing home to the hearts of 
Methodists something of the debt they owe to the 
soldier and sailor, I shall feel that the labour of 
research which they represent has not been in vain. 


OWEN 8. WATKINS. 
Lonpon GARRISON, 
June 27, 1906. 
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SOLDIERS 
AND PREACHERS TOO 


CHAPTER I 


THE MAN WHO SET THE KINGDOM IN A 
BLAZE 


Not in the camp his victory lies, 
Or triumph in the market-place, 
Who is his Nation’s sacrifice 
To turn the judgement from his race. 
RuDYARD KIPLING. 


HE connexion of Methodism with the army 
begins with Methodism itself. There was no 

class of the community to which John Wesley was 
more drawn, or of which he records with greater 
pleasure signs of spiritual awakening, than the 
soldiery. His letters and his Journal abound with 
references to these men, over whom his _ heart 
yearned, and whose spiritual destitution was so 
great. This is no matter of surprise to us. It was 
natural that the preacher who stirred the kingdom 
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from end to end, who gave the first impetus to a 
movement that has girdled the earth, and who, as 
some students of history believe, by carrying out a 
moral and spiritual revolution, saved England from 
a revolution such as deluged France in blood, should 
be attracted to these men, who were their country’s 
defenders.. Himself a stern, and relentless fighter, 
when the needs of his Master’s kingdom demanded 
it, he could appreciate the best in the military 
character. Possessed as he was by a passionate 
loyalty to his king and country, he could not but 
remember the responsibility of the nation to the 
men who fought her battles. Believing strongly in 
authority, obedience, methodical habits, and courage, 
he could not but be drawn to men imbued with these 
principles. 

Of the spirit of intense loyalty which possessed 
Wesley we have many proofs. When in 1744 an 
invasion was threatened by the Young Pretender, 
we find him and his London Society holding a day 
of solemn fasting and prayer; and a few days later 
he was engaged upon the preparation of an address 
of loyalty to the king from the Methodist Societies. 
As he himself said some thirty years later, ‘ Loyalty © 
is with me an essential branch of religion.’ 
Throughout his life this principle was consistently 
displayed, and is instanced in the ‘ Addresses’ to the 
people of England which he from time to time 
issued. 
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During the period of national alarm in 1779, when 
Spain united with France against England and 
Gibraltar was besieged, Wesley by his preaching 
stimulated the loyalty of the people and strove to 
allay panic; whilst he and his followers proved 
their own loyalty in the Methodist fast ordered by 
the Conference, and the weekly prayer-meeting of 
intercession on behalf of the nation held through- 
out the English Societies. But perhaps the most 
striking illustration of the enthusiastic loyalty of 
Wesley to his king and country is found in the 
action taken by him in 1756. The Government had 
announced that war with France was inevitable, a 
French invasion was feared, Ireland was disaffected 
and turbulent, and our American possessions were 
seriously threatened. A public fast was observed 
throughout the kingdom, and the whole nation was 
deeply moved. The Methodists, of course, were not 
behind their fellow countrymen in interceding with 
God in this hour of the country’s need, and in all the 
Societies the fast was rigorously observed. John 
Wesley, however, went further than that. On 
March 1, 1756, he addressed a letter to the Honour- 
able James West, offering to raise and maintain a 
body of Methodist volunteers to be ready in case of 
invasion. Towards the close of his letter he says, 
‘If this be acceptable to His Majesty, they beg to 
have arms out of the Tower, giving the usual 
security for their return; and some of His Majesty’s 
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sergeants, to instruct them in the military exercise.’ 
To this offer, Wesley states at a later date, ‘the 
Secretary of War (by the king’s order) wrote me 
word that “it was not necessary: but if it ever 
should. be necessary, His Majesty would let me 
know.”?’ 

It is not difficult to see here the same Wesley 
who, twenty-two years later, wrote in his Journal 
that ‘At St. Peter’s Church (Cork) I saw a pleasing 
sight, the Independent Companies, raised by private 
persons associating together, without any expense to 
the Government. And we can understand his 
pleasure when, a week later, he received notice that 
the Gentlemen Volunteers of the Aghrim Society, 
and the True Blues, would attend preaching at the 
new chapel. The side gallery was filled with the 
men in scarlet, the front with men in blue; and as 
the galleries would not contain all, many stood 
below. With obvious delight Wesley writes in his 


Journal, ‘A body of so personable men I never saw - 


together before. . . . All behaved admirably well, 
though I spoke exceeding plain.’ 

But it was not merely his strong sense of loyalty 
which created in Wesley an interest in the soldier. 
There was also in him that which responded to the 
recital 

. of most disastrous chances, 


Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 
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and he was ever attracted by men of bravery and 
those who had faced deadly peril. It might almost 
be said that next to his interest in the marvellous, was 
his love of adventure. Instances of this are very 
numerous in his writings. With almost boyish 
interest he recounts the escape of Mr. Hatton, the 
Collector of Customs for Maryland, from the 
American rebels, reproducing in his Journal with 
wonderful vividness the midnight search, the fugi- 
tive lying on the seashore under a pile of seaweed 
listening to the threats and curses of the searchers, 
the flight by sea in a cockle-shell of a canoe, and 
the joyful and unexpected deliverance. None but 
a lover of adventure could so reproduce that 
story. 

With what simple power he tells of the sea-fight 
between English and French, closing with the death 
of Thurot, shot through the heart as he ordered his 
flag to be lowered before the victorious British. 
Then how keen is his interest in, and how whole- 
hearted his admiration for, Cavignac, the Lieutenant- 
General of the French, who landed in Ireland in 
1760, and with whom Wesley had an interview at 
Carrickfergus; whilst for Pascal Paoli, the Corsican 
general and patriot, he is frankly enthusiastic, and 
after his first interview with him says he is 
‘probably the most accomplished general that is now 
in the world.’ 

It is remarkable what an eye this preacher of the 
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gospel has for the soldierly appearance of the troops 
with whom he is brought in contact. He speaks of 
the Durham Militia, to whom he preached at 
Barnard Castle, as ‘the handsomest body of soldiers 
I ever saw, except in Ireland.’ In the Journal of 
his continental visit in 1783 he records as one of 
the most interesting things he saw at the Hague, 
‘the Swiss Guards at their exercise, and adds, 
‘They are a fine body of men, taller, I suppose, than 
any English regiment; and they all wear large 
whiskers, which they take care to keep as black as 
their boots.’ : 
Wesley’s real interest in and love for soldiers is 
further proved by the fact that so often in his 
Journal he mentions with pleasure their presence in 
his congregations ; notes, whenever possible, the help 
they rendered to him, or the heedful hearing they 
gave to his preaching. And with what delight he 
tells of a poor woman in Ireland saved from robbers 
by a trooper to whom she had given a night's 
shelter! In the sentence with which he closes his 
account of the adventure, what a ring of gratification 
there is! ‘So a soldier was sent to protect an 
innocent woman, and punish an hardened villain !’ 
But John Wesley, with all his admiration of and 
love for the soldier, was not blind to his faults or to 
his deplorable spiritual condition. In A Further 
Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion he says, ‘A 
soldier’s religion is a by-word, even with those who 
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have no religion at all; vice and profaneness in 
every shape reign among them without control.’ 
Whilst of the Royal Navy he says, ‘Is not almost 
every single man-of-war a mere floating hell? Where 
is there to be found more consummate wickedness, 
a more full, daring contempt of God and all His 
laws—except in the bottomless pit?’ Again and 
again, as he journeyed through the country, he is 
shocked and pained by the shameless wickedness of 
the soldiery. At Doncaster, exasperated at their 
inexcusable depravity, he exclaims, ‘Can these 
wretches succeed in anything they undertake?’ 
whilst on a later occasion at Newport, he describes 
them as the most abandoned men he had ever yet 
seen, and marvels at the graciousness of God who 
does not send such monsters to their own place. 

To a man of Wesley’s spirit it must have been 
a consuming thought that practically nothing was 
done for the saving of these men. Not that they 
were inaccessible to good influences; far otherwise. 
Their response was generous and warm whenever 
such influences were brought to bear upon them. 
Duncan Wright, one of Wesley’s preachers, who had 
himself been a soldier, and who knew the character 
of the men and the greatness of their spiritual need, 
has written,‘ Were the chaplains men of real piety 
and courage, much might be done in the army; but 
the chaplaincy is generally a kind of sinecure, and 
the care of souls is left to any worthless wretch that 
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will do it at an easy rate. When we lay in one 
city, the care of four or five regiments was left to 
an unhappy man, who was an object of common 
ridicule among the soldiers for his perpetual 
drunkenness. That Wesley, with a full knowledge 
of these things, resented it deeply, goes without 
saying. After visiting the camp near Portsmouth 
he praises the clean and neat appearance of the 
lines, but sadly adds, ‘There was no chaplain. The 
English soldiers of this age have nothing to do with 
God.’ On another occasion, when deploring their 
spiritual destitution, and denouncing those who 
received large pay but did nothing for their 
military flocks, he exclaims, ‘I would to God it were 
in my power, in any degree, to supply their lack of 
service.’ 

He was not the man to give expression to such 
a desire without attempting to carry it out. He 
availed himself of every opportunity of preaching 
to the men, wrote and issued a tract entitled Advice 
to a Soldier, which was scattered broadcast, and 
adapted his preaching to the needs and understanding 
of the ignorant troopers. When at Dublin on one 
occasion, he was told that he had preached over the 
heads of the soldiers, as they did not understand 
anything but hell and damnation. At night, he 
himself tells us, he changed his subject, and preached 
a sermon which they seemed to understand, for it 
greatly moved them. 
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One of Wesley’s chief arguments for field preach- 
ing was, that this was about the only means whereby 
the soldiers could be reached. We often find him 
choosing his preaching-ground near some fort or 
barracks, in order that those within might hear as 
well as those without; and in his Journal we have 
one or two impressive pictures of the men crowding 
the top of the walls to hear the message of salvation. 
He could never refuse a soldier’s appeal, whether it 
was a criminal condemned to die and seeking salva- 
tion, or men with a lesser need. In witness of this 
we have the condemned soldiers he visited in prison 
often at great personal inconvenience; and that 
pleasing incident at Nenagh, when he was stopped 
on his journey to Limerick by a dragoon who desired 
him to preach and would take no denial, Where- 
upon Wesley dismounted, ordered a chair to be 
taken to the market-place, and, standing upon it, 
preached to such a congregation as he had not seen 
for many a day. 

In the latter months of 1745, when Charles 
Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender, had been 
proclaimed king in Scotland, at the battle of Preston- 
pans had defeated the English army, and was about 
to advance into England, drawing to his standard an 
ever-increasing multitude, Wesley was at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. There was gathered a force of fifteen 
thousand men under Field-Marshal Wade and Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. Wesley being brought into 
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contact with this large body of troops, was horrified 
‘at the senseless, shameless wickedness, the ignorant 
profaneness, of the poor men to whom our lives are 
entrusted.’ As he was not acquainted with the 
field-marshal, he wrote to Mr. Ridley, the Mayor of 
Newcastle, offering to preach to the troops, and 
requesting him to make his offer known to the 
officer commanding. 

Five days later we find him preaching in the 
midst of the camp. The first day he was discouraged 
at the result, says that he could not reach their 
hearts, and was tempted to believe that the words of 
a scholar could not move them like words spoken by 
a Christian dragoon or grenadier might have done. 
However, the next day there was a larger crowd 
and a more heedful hearing. True, a lieutenant 
endeavoured to make a disturbance; but eventually 
he desisted, and at the end of the sermon himself 
got up and told the soldiers that all that they had 
heard was very good. The following day Wesley 
notes with gratitude that he began to see some fruit 
of his labour, and when Sunday came the congrega- 
tions were beyond all his expectation. Noticing 
some of Prince Maurice of Nassau’s German soldiers 
standing disconsolate on the skirts of the crowd, he 
addressed them in their own language; when 
immediately they ran together in great numbers, 
eagerly drinking in every word that he spoke. This 
sympathy with all soldiers, not only British, was 
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further exemplified at a later date by his visits to 
the French prisoners of war, and the efforts he made 
for the amelioration of their hard lot. 

Wesley’s interest in the soldiers seems to have 
been shared by his followers, for in 1779 George 
Cussons and John Davies, after a leaders’ meeting at 
West Street Chapel, London, as the result of an 
earnest conversation, resolved to raise a fund for 
supplying soldiers with pocket Bibles. The first 
parcel of Bibles was sent out from the vestry of 
Wesley’s West Street Chapel, and the first sermon 
on behalf of the Society was preached in that chapel 
by the Rev. Mr. Collins. Thus arose the ‘ Naval 
and Military Bible Society’— twenty-five years 
before the founding of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. It is the oldest society for the dis- 
tribution of God’s Word in existence, and though no 
longer associated with Methodism, is still in active 
operation. 

What effect had all this upon the troops? Did 
the men respond to it? I venture to say that they 
did, in a way most wonderful, and that there then 
commenced a work in the army which since that 
day has so grown that it has transformed it. The 
British soldier is ever quick to recognize those who 
have his real interests at heart; and though he may 
not permit his benefactors to do all for him that they 
desire, yet he values their friendship and is loyal in 
his devotion. This Wesley found in his efforts for 
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the saving of these men. Even those who continued 
their evil, godless lives—and they were the vast 
majority—regarded the little clergyman with a great 
affection, and always gave him a patient hearing. 
Rarely do we find soldiers associated with the mobs 
that opposed him, and constantly they were his 
defenders and helpers. At Athlone, on one occasion 
whilst he was preaching, a gentleman tried to create 
a disturbance; instantly the soldiers present drew 
their swords, and there would have been bloodshed 
if their officers had not interposed. At Kinsale, a 
year later, when the mayor himself headed the 
mob and tried to stop the preaching, the soldiers 
threatened to cut them in pieces unless they de- 
sisted from the disturbance, and their commanding 
officer supported them in their efforts to maintain 
order. On another occasion they struck terror into 
the rabble by their diligent search for the persons who 
had thrown missiles during a service. What would 
have happened if the culprits had been found we can 
imagine. Wesley says with profound relief, ‘I was 
glad they did not discover the offender.’ Once, 
Wesley tells-us, he had the greatest difficulty in 
restraining the men from doing violence to the mob, 
‘especially, he adds, ‘those men who were not of 
the Society.’ During one of his visits to Kinsale, he 
tells us that in the early morning he walked to the 
fort. On the hill above there was a deep hollow 
capable of containing several thousands of people. 
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Here the soldiers with their swords cleared a place 
for him to stand, and he then preached from this 
rough pulpit to a vast congregation largely com- 
posed of soldiers. In Ireland, at any rate, the 
mob came to recognize the soldiers as Wesley’s 
friends, and we read such entries in his Journal 
as this: ‘No mob must show their heads here; 
for the soldiers would give them no quarter.’ And 
again at Enniskillen: ‘Many soldiers being in the 
street, and taking knowledge of me in a respect- 
ful manner, the mob shrunk back.’ Well might 
Wesley say, ‘Still, in Ireland, the first call is to 
the soldiery.’ 

Not only did the men in the ranks see to it that 
he got a fair hearing, but their officers also were 
often found amongst his active helpers. On more 
than one occasion whole regiments were paraded by 
their commanding officers to hear Wesley preach; 
and again and again we find that it is the military 
who supply him with a preaching-place. Sometimes 
it was the riding-school, then the barrack square; on 
another occasion an officer’s room; and yet again, 
a large tent is pitched for his convenience. One 
commanding officer, speaking of Wesley, went so far 
as to say, ‘I will hear him even if he preaches under 
the gallows.’ 

Encouraging as all this must have been, yet his 
chief joy was in those Christian soldiers who were 
now becoming so numerous throughout the army. 
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Of the remarkable work going on amongst the troops 
then campaigning on the Continent I shall write 
later; that story deserves a chapter to itself. But 
as Wesley travelled through the kingdom, he found 
continual indications of the spread of the work 
amongst these men, and in nearly every garrison 
town he. visited he discovered little Societies of 
soldiers. At Westminster as early as 1738 he met 
a class chiefly composed of soldiers. In Ireland he 
discovers at Waterford a military Society chiefly 
composed of men belonging to a Highland regiment ; 
at Limerick sixty were meeting in one class; at 
Dublin, Berwick, Kinsale, Chatham, Manchester, and 
innumerable other places, there were flourishing 
military Societies. At Leicester not only was there 
a class of soldiers, but the preacher, John Brandon, 
was an ex-soldier. At Canterbury there was a large 
Society of soldiers, and so high was their character 
that one of their colonels with whom Wesley dined 
said, ‘No men fight like those who fear God; I 
had rather command five hundred such, than any 
regiment in His Majesty’s army.’ Of this Society 
it is recorded in the Methodist Magazine, 1837, that 
on one occasion, when certain regiments on their 
way to the war in Holland halted there, a military 
class-meeting was held that lasted nine successive 
hours. 

One of the proudest days in the life of this lover 
of soldiers must have been when he was invited to 
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preach the first sermon in the new chapel at 
Trowbridge — built and paid for by Lawrence 
Oliphant, who had been brought to God under the 
preaching of John Haime, whilst serving as a soldier 
in Flanders. Long before his death Wesley had a 
full reward for the sympathy he had shown towards 
the despised and neglected soldier. Some of his 
very best preachers were drawn from the army. Of 
those counted worthy to have their biographies 
included in The Lives of Early Methodist Preachers, 
more than one-fourth were ex-soldiers. The first 
invitation Wesley received to visit Scotland came 
from an army officer stationed there — Captain, 
afterwards Colonel, Gallatin—who had under his 
command some of the Methodist soldiers who had 
served in Flanders. At Northampton, Dunbar, 
Musselburgh, and many other places, Methodism 
was first introduced by soldiers. Not a few of his 
most enthusiastic and strenuous lay workers were 
old soldiers, and the ‘Strangers’ Friend Society ’— 
still working, though no longer under Methodist 
control—was founded by John Gardner, a retired 
soldier. 

Amongst the men of the Royal Navy also 
Methodism was active, but the references by Wesley 
to this work are very few. Of necessity, he could 
not have close intercourse with the men in those 
stirring days of almost constant war and long years 
on foreign service, But once or twice we read of 
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naval officers apparently Methodists, and on one 
occasion Wesley received a letter from men serving 
on H.MS. TZartar, in which they desired him to 
return thanks on their behalf to Almighty God for 
their safe preservation in both storm and battle. 
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CHAPTER II 


SOME PREACHERS WHO SERVED WITH THE 
COLOURS 


Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the speed of 


the bullet ; 
He in His mercy preserved you, to be our shield and our 
weapon. LoNGFELLOW. 


HE important part played by the army in the early 
spread of Methodism becomes evident upon even 

a cursory examination of the records that have been 
preserved to us. It was inevitable that such should 
be the case, for the very persecution to which 
Wesley’s followers were subjected was the means of 
bringing the movement into the very midst of His 
Majesty’s forces. As one who himself suffered tells us, 
it was the common cry in town and country, ‘ Press 
them for soldiers; send them on board a man-of- 
war; transport them, and Wesley himself more 
than once tells us of those who were thus ‘ pressed’ 
in defiance of all law. ‘But that was all one, they 
were called Methodists; therefore, soldiers they 
must be.’ Of the number of private members who 


were thus drafted into the Royal Navy and the 
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Army we have no knowledge, but they must have 
been very numerous, for even amongst the preachers 
themselves there were not a few who thus suffered. 
John Slocombe, Thomas Westall, John Healey, Peter 
Jaco, John Downes, Richard Rodda, are only some 
of the better known amongst Wesley’s itinerants 
who were thus arrested, and in some cases actually 
enlisted as soldiers. 

A typical case was that of Thomas Beard, a quiet, 
God-fearing man, whose only crime was that he was 
a Methodist. Torn from his home, his wife and 
children left without support, this godly Yorkshire- 
man was sent for a soldier, and at last, worn out by 
the hardships to which he had been subjected, died 
in the hospital at Newcastle-on-Tyne, one of the 
first Methodist martyrs to lay down his life for the 
cause. 

Of the preachers who were ‘ pressed,’ there is none 
more notable than John Nelson, and there is not 
one whose story of service is more intensely interest- 
ing. In the space at my disposal I am unable to 
enlarge upon his experiences, but in any account of 
Methodism in the army John Nelson must have 
a place. In brief his story is as follows:—In view 
of the war with France then in progress, through- 
out the country certain influential gentlemen were 
appointed ‘commissioners, with power to impress 
for His Majesty’s sea and land forces ‘all such able- 
bodied men as had no lawful calling or sufficient 
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maintenance.’ This description in no way applied 
to John Nelson, who supported himself by his work 
as a mason. But it was sufficient that he was 
a Methodist; justice was not for him. Refusing to 
hear evidence in his favour, refusing bail of £500 
offered on his behalf by a friend, the commissioners 
cast him into prison, and eventually handed him 
over to the military authorities. 

So harshly was he treated during the march to 
York, that even the rough soldiery revolted against 
it; one of them actually went to the officer in 
command, offering to answer for Nelson’s safe 
custody with his life, if only the severity of his 
treatment might be reduced. But the officer 
persisted in his cruelty. On reaching Brad- 
ford Nelson was thrust into a reeking dungeon 
beneath a slaughter-house; refused even water to 
drink; and though the very enemies of Methodism 
were moved to pity—one of them actually offering . 
the officer to go bail for as much as £100 if only the 
Methodist preacher might be removed from the 
pestilential hole into which he had been placed—his 
confinement was in no way alleviated. 

At Leeds, as he marched through the city under 
a strong guard, he was mocked by some, pitied by 
others, whilst one who had often heard him preach 
jeeringly cried, ‘Now, Nelson, where is thy God?’ 
When he arrived at York, the streets and windows 
were filled with people who shouted and cheered as 
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though an enemy of the nation had been brought 
captive into their midst. 

Arrived at the barracks, he was drafted to a 
company, but upon refusing to ‘take the shilling, 
was marched under a strong guard to prison. Here 
for three days he lay awaiting trial by court-martial, 
and, as he himself says, was ‘beset by such cursers 
and swearers as could hardly be matched out of 
hell.’ Such, however, was the influence of his strong 
personality and holy character, that before he had 
been many hours in the prison the sound of oaths 
had ceased to be heard anywhere in his vicinity. 

Brought before the court-martial, and threats not 
availing to make him take the shilling, he was told 
that if he tried to escape he would be treated as a 
deserter, and was sent back to his company. The 
following day he was marched off to Hepworth 
Moor to commence his recruit’s course of training, 
and was astonished to receive from the corporal in 
charge of the party great kindness, the man actually 
carrying his musket for him. Imagine his joy when 
he found that the corporal was a brother Methodist, 
the only one in the regiment. The next day he was 
at the mercy of other non-commissioned officers, but 
they too treated him with a consideration such as 
never before was shown to a recruit. 

The people of York flocked on to the moor to see 
the Methodist preacher drill, and Nelson had oppor- 
tunities of witnessing for his Master. All his spare 
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time was spent in preaching on the moor; vast 
congregations were gathered, and before both the 
officers and men of his regiment he bore such a 
witness as brought conviction of sin to not a few of 
their hardened hearts. Threatened with flogging if 
he persisted in preaching, he went on his way undis- 
mayed, and eventually was placed under arrest and 
cast into prison, where for two days he waited before 
being brought before his commanding officer. To 
his everlasting credit, the major acquitted him of any 
military offence, and Nelson continued his preaching 
without further molestation. All York was stirred, 
and people who had before been antagonistic prayed 
that Mr. Wesley might visit them. When the time 
came for the regiment to leave York for Sunderland, 
his parting with the people who had received him 
with derision was a friendly and deeply touching 
one. 

During the march to Sunderland, in every town 
through which they passed the people flocked to see 
the Methodist preacher of whom they had heard 
so much, and the opportunity was taken to deliver 
to them the gospel message. On the march the 
rough soldiery showed him great kindness, striving 
amongst themselves for the privilege of carrying his 
musket, his equipment, or anything else that might 
hamper him, and there was no saying them nay. 
At Durham, he and his fellow sufferer—-poor Thomas 
Beard, of whom mention has already been made, and 
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who was so soon to end his sufferings in death—were 
met by Mr. Wesley, who cheered them with words 
of strengthening and counsel, and said, ‘ Brother 
Nelson, lose no time; speak, and spare not; for God 
hath a work for you to do in every place where your 
lot is cast: and when you have fulfilled His good 
pleasure, He will break your bonis’ in sunder, and 
we shall rejoice together.’ 

At Sunderland his preaching was resumed. 
Gradually the enmity of his officers was disarmed ; 
and when at last, after nearly three months’ 
soldiering, he was released—not because of the 
illegality of his impressment, but because a substitute 
had been purchased by the Methodists of London— 
he left amidst the regrets of the whole regiment. 
His company officer said of him, ‘ He has done much 
good since he came among us: for we have not had 
one-third of the cursing and swearing in the regiment 
which we had before he came’; whilst the officer 
commanding the regiment said,‘I wish I had a 
regiment of such men as he is. His parting with 
his comrades of the rank and file was very affecting ; 
many of the men were in tears, and he left knowing 
that not a few were now soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

If I had the space, what stories might be told of 
these soldier Methodist preachers! Wonderful men, 
with remarkable histories, doing a glorious work. 
Here are some of their histories in brief :— 

Duncan Wright, a private of the 10th Foot, 


ALEXANDER MATHER, 
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deeply stirred by the preaching of Corporal William 
Coventry of the Royal Scots, seeks and finds salva- 
tion. At once he begins himself to preach, is on the 
way to solid advancement in his profession, having 
reached the rank of sergeant, but because of his 
Methodism is forced out of the army by the officer 
commanding his regiment, who thought it a disgrace 
to have for one of his sergeants a preacher. As 
soon as Mr. Wesley heard of this he offered Wright 
employment as an itinerant, and eventually, having 
mastered Gaelic, he became the first missionary to 
the Highlands, where he laboured with considerable 
success. 

Alexander Mather in his youth fought under the 
Young Pretender, was present at Culloden and 
Falkirk, then a fugitive hunted in the mountains, 
and at last a prisoner handed over to the Government 
by his own father. On account of his youthfulness 
he was pardoned, and eventually drifted to London, 
where he exercised his trade of baker. Converted 
under the preaching of Mr. Wesley at the West 
Street Chapel, he at once became an active worker 
in the Society, and two years later was numbered 
amongst the itinerant preachers. In his later days 
he became one of the most universally respected and 
gifted of Wesley’s preachers, and after Wesley’s death 
was the second minister elected to the Chair of the 
Conference. 

Thomas Payne, a soldier in the service of the East 
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India Company, for a long period served at St. Helena, 
there gathering around him a company of his fellow 
soldiers, to whom he preached Christ. Being of 
superior education and gifts, he rose rapidly in the 
Company’s service, until at last he held five different 
offices and drew a large revenue therefrom. Through 
his conscientiousness, which prevented him fromcarry- 
ing out certain orders in the manner indicated by his 
superiors, he lost everything, returning to England 
penniless. Failing in his petition to the directors 
of the East India Company, he enlisted in the 15th 
Foot, was immediately appointed clerk of the 
regiment, and would have had speedy promotion 
but for the fact that he was considered too religious, 
He had at once commenced preaching to his new 
comrades, and in every town where his regiment was 
quartered lost no opportunity of addressing the 
civilian population also. So successful was he as 
an evangelist that, whilst stationed at Leeds, the 
Methodists in that city bought him out of the 
army; and at the Leeds Conference, 1772, he was 
received upon trial for the ministry. His ministry 
was crowned with such success that upon his death 
in 1783 he earned from John Wesley himself the high 
praise that ‘he was an honest, zealous man; fearing 
neither men nor devils. And as he bore down all 
opposers while he lived, so in death he triumphed 
over his last enemy.’ 

Next in the list is one who, although strictly 
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speaking no soldier, yet served in a department of 
the army, and held a post which in these days is 
always held by an army officer. John Valton, by 
birth and education a gentleman, was brought up as 
a Roman Catholic, and obtained by family influence 
a Government clerkship in the Office of Ordnance. 
During the Seven Years’ War he served with the 
army in Portugal as clerk of the stores and assistant 
to the pay-master of the artillery. After the 
restoration of peace he returned to England, and 
was stationed at ‘the King’s Magazines at Purfleet.’ 
In this place he came under Methodist influences, 
was led to God by the devout wife of a naval officer, 
and joined Wesley’s Society. His gifts and character 
were such that he speedily gathered others around 
him, and formed a Society. In spite of persecution 
and the contempt of his former friends he commenced 
preaching, and finally gave up everything, refusing 
the offer of a place at court as a page of the presence 
to the queen, retired on a modified pension, and 
became a preacher without stipend till the day of 
his death. 

One of the most picturesque figures amongst 
Wesley’s soldier-preachers was Captain Thomas 
Webb of the 48th Foot. He had served under 
General Wolfe in Canada, and whilst storming the 
heights of Abraham was wounded in the arm and 
lost the use of one eye. Returning to England, he 
was converted under John Wesley’s preaching at 
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Bristol, and at once joined himself to the people 
called Methodists. Being in a congregation at Bath 
which was disappointed by its preacher, he stepped 
up to the pulpit, clad as he was in full regimentals, 
and addressed the people. This was his first attempt 
at preaching, and was attended with such success 
that very shortly afterwards he was licensed by 
Wesley as a_local preacher. Three years later he 
went to America, having been appointed barrack- 
master at Albany. Under God he became one of 
the principal means whereby Methodism was 
established in the Western Hemisphere, and in 
conjunction with Barbara Heck and Philip Embury 
was largely instrumental in the building of the first 
chapel at New York. To the end of his days he 
zealously proclaimed Christ, both in America and in 
England, always preaching in uniform, his sword 
lying on the desk as he preached. Such was his 
zeal and earnestness that Wesley himself said of 
him, ‘ The captain is all life and fire: and many are 
convinced under his preaching; some justified, a 
few built up in love.” One of the memorials of his 
strenuous, useful life is Portland Chapel, Bristol, 
which was built chiefly as the result of his efforts, 
and it is there that his body lies interred. 

It would be easy to linger over the life-stories 
of these magnificent soldiers, and to write of others 
like them who forsook the sword and the imple- 
ments of war to preach the Gospel of Peace. 
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Thomas Mitchell, once in the Yorkshire Blues, one 
of the most devoted of the early Methodist 
preachers, of whom the great Dr. Priestley 
said, ‘This man must do good, for he aims at 
nothing else’; George Shadford, a godless, evil- 
living militiaman, who lived to become one of the 
pioneer ministers of the gospel on the American 
continent—these were men who, consecrating the 
qualities which had made them soldiers of King 
George, became stalwart fighters for their Master 
Christ. Two names there are, not yet mentioned, 
that rank amongst the greatest of the soldier- 
preachers; their wonderful story is reserved for 
the next chapter. But sufficient has already been 
written to show that the debt of Methodism to 
the British army is no small one. Some of her 
finest sons and earliest leaders received their training 
in regiment and battery, on battle-field and in 
bivouac. In these present days also there still 
come to us from the ranks of His Majesty’s forces 
men called of God to preach the gospel. In our 
Anglo-Indian ministry are not a few who as British 
soldiers first learned to love Christ, and obtained 
forgiveness of their sins. And in the ministry at 
home some are found who in past days wore the 
King’s uniform, and are to-day not without honour 
in the Church and amongst their brethren. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MEN WHO FOUGHT AT FONTENOY 


. . . the forgotten rank and file 
Of Christ’s unconquered soldiery. 
Mrs. Hamitton Kine. 


ASCINATING as are the histories which we 
have just been glancing at in brief, yet there 
is a chapter in the early history of the Methodist 
Church before which their interest is dwarfed almost 
into insignificance; a chapter which for romance 
and thrilling interest is perhaps without its parallel 
in the annals of evangelism—lI refer to the spread 
of Methodism amongst the troops serving in 
Flanders during the War of the Austrian Succession. 
With this work the names of John Haime—one of 
the most famous of Wesley’s preachers—and Sampson 
Staniforth are ineffaceably associated. 

John Haime, a trooper serving in the Queen’s 
Dragoons, was brought under conviction of sin, 
and for some years struggled with despair and 
doubt; but at last he characteristically decided 
that ‘If I must be damned myself, I will do what 
I can that others may Berard and at once began 
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witnessing before his comrades. Whilst stationed 
at Brentford he was brought into contact with 
Charles Wesley, who did much to lead him to a 
glad consciousness of sins forgiven. 

Soon after this, in 1742, his regiment was ordered 
to Flanders, and early in 1743 we find him marching 
with the army from Ghent into Germany. About 
this time, feeling his need of spiritual guidance 
and help, he wrote to John Wesley, and speedily 
received a reply full of strong encouragement and 
wise counsel, concluding with an urgent appeal to 
preach Christ to his comrades regardless of what 
the consequences might be to himself. Without 
hesitation Haime at once started to do as he was 
bidden—in bivouac and standing camp he preached 
the gospel without fear. He was absolutely alone 
in that dissolute army, and met with considerable 
opposition, yet he was not to be silenced. When 
King George II fought the hardly-won battle of: 
Dettingen, in which many hundreds of men on each 
side laid down their lives, Haime’s regiment was in 
the thick of it. For seven hours he was under 
heavy fire from small arms and artillery. The man 
next him in the line was shot dead, but Haime 
himself was preserved from all hurt, and his mind 
was in perfect peace, being stayed on God. After 
the battle he was sent with a party to find the 
baggage wagons. However, not only did he fail in 
his search, but in the darkness was unable to rejoin 
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the main body. Then followed a heart-rending ride 
over the scene of battle, with its horror and agony 
of human suffering, its heaped-up dead, its groans 
and piteous cries—which, once heard, are never 
forgotten—until at last, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and worn out with fatigue, 
he wrapped himself in his cavalry cloak, and in 
spite of pouring rain and water that ran under 
him, like a true soldier he says, ‘I had as sweet 
a night’s rest as ever I had in my life’ 

The army now returned to Flanders to take up 
winter quarters, and for a time rested at Ghent. 
True to his instincts, John’ Haime on the Sunday 
found his way to the English church; but though 
he waited long and patiently, neither clergyman 
nor congregation put in an appearance. As he 
was walking the aisles in meditation, two artillery- 
men entered, and by and by he became engaged 
with them in conversation. He found them both 
to be serious men, but without the knowledge 
of sins forgiven. One, John Evans, was confident 
in the efficacy of his good works; the other, 
Pitman Stag, like the publican, was humbly and 
almost hopelessly conscious that he was a sinner. 
The result of this meeting was that they agreed 
to hire a room where they could meet nightly, 
and one of the first results was the conversion of 
John Evans. In a letter written to Mr. Wesley 
shortly after his conversion, and which was sub- 
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sequently published in the Arminian Magazine, 
1778, Evans tells how, years before, he had heard 
Mr. Wesley preach on Kennington Common, and 
had hated him as he listened, for the spirit of 
conviction then fastened upon his soul and killed 
his joy in life. This spirit he succeeded at last 
in silencing, until at the battle of Dettingen, with 
cannon balls screeching around him and his com- 
rades falling on every side, conscience awoke once 
more. Finding an old Bible in one of the ‘train 
wagons, he read long and earnestly, broke with 
all his old evil companions, save only one dear 
eomrade whom he loved more than he loved his 
own soul. But this friend was soon taken from him 
by death, and he was left alone. At last he found 
a measure of peace in right living, and reading of 
the Word; until, meeting John Haime, his peace 
was rudely disturbed by having placed before him 
a more spiritual conception of religion than he had , 
ever dreamed of. After days of darkness, despair, 
and struggle, as William Clements, a Christian 
soldier, was praying in one of Haime’s meetings, 
Evans came into the fullness of the light. At once 
he stepped into the forefront, and like his friends 
John Haime and William Clements, he began to 
preach in the midst of the army, never ceasing 
so to do until at the battle of Fontenoy he met 
his soldier’s death. 

The little room in Ghent became a power; men 
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talked of it and wondered. MHaime and his friends 
became marked men amongst the troops. Most 
jeered, but some came by stealth in the darkness 
and listened under the window; others craved 
admittance, and soon there was a band of twelve 
gathered night by night in the little room. From 
twelve their numbers quickly increased to twenty; 
the sound of their singing rang through the town, 
and before they left Ghent the room was too small to 
contain all those who flocked to hear the gospel. 

In the spring of 1744 the army again took the 
field, and every opportunity was seized upon by these 
soldier-preachers to proclaim the Gospel of Peace. 
When encamped at Ask, on one occasion a congrega- 
tion of about two hundred men stood in the pouring 
rain eagerly drinking in the message from the lips 
of their comrade Haime. At the close of the 
service many professed conversion, amongst others 
John Greenwood, who almost immediately began to 
preach, and became one of the most trusty and 
effective of the preachers in that army. 

Soon the number of those deemed worthy to. be 
enrolled as ‘members of Society’ reached upwards 
of two hundred men, whilst the congregations 
often numbered over a thousand men. So 
indefatigable was Haime in his work that he 
frequently walked twenty and thirty miles a day, 
and preached as many as thirty-five times in seven 
days. The result of all this was that serious 
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opposition began to be raised by the chaplains and 
certain of the officers, who endeavoured to in- 
cense the field-marshal against the little band of 
preachers. Haime was sent for and interviewed 
several times, but nothing came of it; the work still 
continued, and both officers and men flocked to the 
preaching. 

As soon as a standing camp was formed, the first 
work of the little group was to build a rude hut 
containing three or four rooms, in which the classes 
and bands could be held, and here three times a day 
they met for prayer. But they had thoughts for 
others besides themselves. One of their chief 
anxieties upon the formation of a new camp was 
to find some place convenient to the camp—some 
hillside for preference — which would be suitable 
for their homely services; and here every day 
they preached Christ to their reckless, dissolute 
comrades. Not content with this, they visited the 
camp of their allies the Hanoverians, amongst whom 
a hopeful work was begun and a Society class 
formed, But they were quickly ordered to meet no 
more, and intimidated into silence by the severe 
punishment of some of their leaders. 

By his very success Haime was, to use his own 
words, ‘put to a stand. I had so much duty to do, 
the Society to take care of, and to preach four or 
five times a day, that it was more than I could well 
perform. But God soon took care of this also. I 
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cried earnestly to Him to clear my way and remove 
all hindrances. Glory to His name! He did so: 
for two years after this time I was entirely at my 
liberty. I found means of hiring others to do my 
duty. When at last the army again went into 
winter quarters, the Society which twelve months 
before numbered three, had grown to seven preachers 
and three hundred members. 

That winter the army was divided, part finding 
their quarters at Ghent and the rest at Bruges. 
But neither force was left without a teacher— 
William Clements and John Evans being at Ghent ; 
John Greenwood and Haime at Bruges. During 
these months of quiet the good work grew mightily. 
At Ghent they hired two rooms, one for band meet- 
ings and classes, the other large enough to be used 
for public worship. At Bruges the room hired 
proved too small for the congregations that gathered, 
so Haime applied to General Sinclair for the use of 
the English church. The general received him with 
scant courtesy, refused his request, and threatened 
to stop his preaching altogether. Fortunately, very 
shortly after there was a change in the command, 
and General Ponsonby took Sinclair’s place. Again 
Haime presented his request, was received with great 
kindness, and, in spite of strenuous opposition on the 
part of the chaplains, the keys of the church were 
ordered to be delivered to him. Immediately it was 
advertised throughout the town that there would be 
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preaching every day at two o’clock in the English 
church. Vast congregations, composed of towns- 
people as well as soldiers, were gathered. One of 
the Christian troopers had been a master of music 
before he enlisted, and was possessed of a magnificent 
voice. Trained and led by this man, the wonderful 
singing of the soldiers became a great means of 
attracting people to the services. 

During the summer campaign, amongst others who 
had been brought under conviction by the preaching 
of the Methodist soldiers was a young infantryman 
called Sampson Staniforth. Previous to his con- 
version he had been a man of hardened, debauched 
character, addicted to the worst vices of his class; 
and the story of his early life is one of wild adventure 
and reckless sinfulness. Whilst serving in Scotland 
he had been pursued by the vengeful relatives of a 
woman he had wronged. Sword in hand, they had 
sworn to wipe out the family shame in Staniforth’s 
blood ; and it was by the merest chance, due in part 
to the generosity of the woman he had injured, that 
he did not lose his life. Twice during the early 
part of the campaign in Flanders he was ordered to 
be apprehended and hanged for looting, and it was 
only by a remarkable and providential train of 
circumstances that he escaped death, 

Serving in the same company with Staniforth 
was a young fellow called Mark Bond, who early 
in the campaign had been brought to God under 
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the preaching of Haime, Clements, and Evans. It 
was laid upon his soul that he must speak with 
Staniforth, and though he shrank from attempting 
a task so hopeless as to influence that notorious 
sinner, yet the power of the compelling Spirit was 
so great that he dared not resist longer. He was 
received with oaths and derision, but persisted, and at 
last succeeded-in persuading his comrade to attend 
one of the meetings. For many weeks Staniforth 
struggled under conviction, but at last, whilst in 
winter quarters at Ghent, he found peace under the 
guidance of John Evans and William Clements. 
His conversion ‘wrought quite an alarm in the 
regiment.’ He had been the leader in wickedness, 
but none could deny that he was a transformed 
character. The immediate result was that ten of his 
most intimate comrades were brought to God. By 
reason of his force of character, and his mental and 
spiritual gifts, Staniforth at once took his place as 
one of the leaders amongst the converted soldiers, 
and eventually was added to the number of those 
who preached. 

In March 1745 the army was once more 
upon the move. The French, led by their king, 
Louis XV, had advanced into the Netherlands 
with seventy-six thousand men and one hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon. Tournay was besieged, 
and must at once be relieved. The whole forces, 
consisting of English, Hanoverians, and Dutch, 
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advanced to the relief, only to find the French 
covered by a line of fortified villages and redoubts, 
with but a single narrow gap near the village of 
Fontenoy. Into this gap the British, formed in 
dense column, doggedly thrust themselves in the 
very teeth of a scorching fire. Just as the day 
seemed won, and His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland was congratulating himself upon 
a victory, the French artillery was concentrated on 
the densely packed columns, tearing them to pieces 
—causing awful carnage and death. Baffled, but 
in perfect order, slowly and sorrowfully the columns 
retreated, leaving their dead and wounded on the 
field. They were defeated. 

In this disastrous fight the Methodist soldiers 
took their part, proving themselves good and brave, 
and earning the wondering admiration both of 
officers and men. William Clements had his left 
arm broken by a musket ball, but when they 
would have carried him to the rear he refused to 
go, saying, ‘No; I have an arm left to hold my 
sword: I will not go yet.’ It was only when a 
second shot broke his other arm that he consented 
to quit the field. John Evans, having both his 
legs taken off by a chain shot, was laid across 
a cannon to die; and there, as long as he could 
speak, he was praising God with joyful lips, and 
witnessing to his comrades of the blessedness that 
is found in Christ Jesus. John Haime for hours 
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was in the hottest of the fight, men falling on every 
side of him, until at last his horse was shot under 
him—killed by a cannon ball. As he went down, 
an officer shouted, ‘ Haime, where is your God now ?’ 
‘Sir, He is here with me, and He will bring me 
out of this battle” Haime replied as he extricated 
himself from his horse, which had fallen upon him; 
and even as he answered, the officer fell dead, a 
round shot taking off his head. Haime’s position 
was now a truly terrible one, exposed as he was to 
both the fire of the enemy and his own cavalry; 
but, as he says in a letter written to John Wesley 
shortly after, ‘That did not discourage me at all, 
for I knew the God of Jacob was with me. I had 
a long way to go through all our horse, the balls 
flying on every side. And all the way lay multitudes 
bleeding, groaning, or just dead. Surely I was as 
in the fiery furnace; but it did not singe a hair of 
my head. The hotter the battle grew, the more 
strength was given me: I was as full of joy as I 
could contain.’ As he was leaving the field he 
met a wounded man seeking for water. So covered 
with blood was he that he did not recognize him 
as one of the members of his Society until he 
spoke, saying, ‘Brother Haime, I have got a sore 
wound.’ ‘Have you Christ in your heart?’ asked 
Haime. ‘I have, and I have had Him all the day, 
was the answer. ‘Blessed be God that I ever saw 
your face.’ 


SAMPSON STANIFORTH. 
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Sampson Staniforth, with the infantry, also saw 
hot work that day. Before the battle began, he 
tells us that he stepped out of the ranks, threw 
himself on the ground, and prayed that God would 
deliver him from all fear, and enable him to behave 
as a Christian and good soldier should. He was in 
the front rank, and for hours the French batteries 
played upon them, killing and wounding great 
numbers, but he was unhurt. Then orders came 
for them to storm the French trenches, which they 
did with remarkable bravery, in spite of the fact 
that the French were now using grape shot. Upon 
the discharge they would lie down, permitting the 
hurricane of small bullets, nails, and pieces of old iron, 
with which the guns were loaded, to pass over their 
heads, and then, springing to their feet, they rushed 
on. Hundreds fell on every side, but at last the 
first trench was reached and carried at the point 
of the bayonet. But it was useless; the trench 
was simply raked from end to end by batteries on 
the flanks, and the shattered regiment had to 
retreat once more. Again they rallied, but all to 
no purpose, and the broken remnant fell to the 
rear. 

Staniforth was untouched through it all; his 
friend Mark Bond had a miraculous escape, being 
twice hit by bullets which were turned aside by 
articles in his pockets. Many of the other Christian 
men in the regiment were, however, killed. One, 
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even as he testified of the sustaining presence of 
God, had his head taken off by a round shot. The 
total loss to the Society was very serious: amongst 
the preachers John Evans, Bishop, and John 
Greenwood being killed, and William Clements 
seriously wounded; whiist among the private 
members the number of killed and wounded was 
great. But such was the devotion and loyalty of 
those who were left that Staniforth places on record 
his conviction that the life of the soldier ‘is the 
only one to love and serve God in: I would not 
change it for any other under the sun, upon any 
consideration whatever.’ 

Following the fight came the even more trying 
experience of the retreat. For a night and a day 
the tired, half-starving army struggled on its way 
to safety; many of the men, utterly exhausted, 
threw themselves down on the ground, and were 
left behind to be either killed or taken prisoners. 
But again the Methodist men were conscious of a 
sustaining power from above, which gave them the 
strength to endure. 

After the battle of Fontenoy there followed 
another period in standing camp, and the preaching 
was resumed with vigour, in spite of numbers 
reduced by recent casualties, and by Antinomian 
influences—to which Christian men in both navy 
and army have for some mysterious reason ever 
been very susceptible. Haime and his fellows were 
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untiring, though Haime himself was suffering from 
severe spiritual depression, assailed by doubts, and 
at times hardly knew if he believed in his own 
salvation. But doggedly he did what he knew to 
be his duty, until by work and prayer he won his 
way back to his old position of liberty and joy. 
The Antinomian split in the Society was brought to 
nought, killed by its own inherent evil. 

At this time Haime in his preaching publicly 
protested against the neglect of the chaplains, who 
had not administered holy Communion in the 
army for a very long period. The chaplains were 
naturally furious, and reported Haime for conduct 
wanting in respect to his superiors. The com- 
mander-in-chief, the Duke of Cumberland, agreed 
that the protest was needed, and gave orders that 
in future Communion should be administered every 
Sunday in at least one of the regiments. The 
enemies of the Methodists still making complaints 
about the preachers, the duke asked if Haime did 
his duty, if he would fight, did he pray for the 
king and his arms ; and when even his enemies had 
to acknowledge that he did all his duty as well as 
any man in the regiment, His Royal Highness asked 
wonderingly, ‘What, then, is the ground of your 
complaint?’ Later, the duke sent for Haime, and 
closely questioned him as to his doings and teaching. 
So impressed was he with the man’s personality 
that he told him to ‘go on, and straightway he 
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issued a ‘General Order’ to the whole force under 
his command to the effect that Haime was to be 
permitted to preach wherever and whenever he 
pleased. 

On one occasion the duke himself, unknown to 
Haime, was present in his congregation, and was 
delighted with what he heard; for, as it happened, 
in the course of his sermon the preacher said, 
‘Never come here, or to any place of public 
worship, so as to neglect your duty. Be ready 
at all calls, and obey those who rule over you. 
If called out to battle, stand fast; yea, if needful, 
fight up to your knees in blood. You fight for a 
good cause, for a good king, and in defence of your 
country. And this is no way contrary to the 
tenderest conscience, as many of you found at the 
battle of Fontenoy; when both you and I did our 
duty, and were all the time filled with love, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 

Staniforth also was, in a quieter but none the 
less effective manner, causing his light to shine 
amongst his comrades. When, on account of his 
good character and smartness, he was selected for 
special employment, though it meant better pay 
and much less hardship, he refused it, fearing that 
it would lessen his opportunities of attendance on 
the means of grace. Later, when ‘ten active, sober 
men, such as could be depended upon,’ were required 
to fill vacancies in the artillery caused by recent 
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casualties, he was chosen as one of the ten, and, 
whether he liked it or not, had to go. But though 
for a time separated from his regiment and serving 
amongst strangers, he continued to bear his witness, 
and that not without results. 

In 1745 came tidings of the invasion of England 
by the Scots under the Young Pretender, and an 
account of the disastrous fight at Prestonpans. 
Immediately the greater part of the army in 
Flanders was ordered home, Staniforth’s regiment 
being one of those thus sent to England. John 
Haime continued in Flanders, preaching with un- 
abated vigour and zeal not only to his comrades, 
but to the people in the towns where he was 
billeted. 

Arrived in England, Staniforth found himself in 
the army which, under the command of the king 
and Lord Stair, was covering London. For nearly 
five months they were encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Greenwich and Deptford, and during this 
period he was brought into close and intimate 
association with Wesley’s London Society. It was 
also at this time that he became engaged to be 
married to a young woman who was a member at 
the Foundery Chapel. Hearing that his regiment 
was about to return to Flanders, he applied for 
leave, and being granted a furlough of fourteen 
days, he prepared to get married. On the very day 
of his wedding he was recalled from leave, and had 
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instantly to say farewell to his bride of a few hours, — 
and hasten after his regiment to Gravesend, where 
it was about to embark for Flanders. His wife 
desired him to purchase his discharge, and the 
means of doing so were forthcoming. ‘ But,’ he says, 
when writing of this time at a later date, ‘I thought 
this was not the proper time, as we expected a battle 
every day, lest I should seem afraid to fight, and so 
bring a scandal upon the gospel.’ 
Immediately on landing the regiment joined the 
army commanded by Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
and within a few days was within sight of the 
French. For weeks they marched, short of water, 
often nearly starving, the intensity of the heat 
almost overpowering them on the march. Duty 
was so heavy that no meetings could be held; and 
although John Haime was with the force, Staniforth 
never even saw him, being almost perpetually on 
guard. So close were the French the whole of this 
time, that on occasions the sentries of the two 
armies took snuff together, and cheered the tedium 
of their watch by conversing with their foes. 
Towards the end of September 1746 these things 
had an end, and there were signs of greater activity. 
For some days past the troops had been ordered 
to sleep fully accoutred, ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice. Affairs of outpost were becoming 
frequent. Prince Charles found his lines of com- 
munication seriously threatened, and heard rumours 
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of a proposed French attack in force. Deeming 
discretion the better part of valour, he decided to 
retreat on Maestricht. In order to accomplish this, 
on the night of September 29 he ordered a force 
of some twelve thousand men, composed of British, 
Dutch, and Hanoverians, to make a feint, thus 
leading the French to expect a general attack, he 
meanwhile retiring, under cover of this movement, 
with the main body of the army. 

Staniforth’s regiment formed a part of the cover- 
ing force. Taking shelter behind a hedge which they 
cut down breast-high and filled up with loose earth 
and stones, they waited in battle formation, and 
presently they saw the whole French army advan- 
cing upon them in eight columns. First came a brief 
and sharp cavalry skirmish, then the infantry got 
into touch with the enemy, and for three hours 
there was a stubborn fight. Every moment they 
expected to receive a message from Prince Charles, 
telling them that their task was done and they 
might retreat. But that light-hearted commander 
had forgotten all about them ; having himself reached 
safety, he had no thought for the men he had left 
behind to die, ‘being,’ as Staniforth tells us, ‘too 
busy with his cups and his ladies.’ ‘So, he con- 
tinues, ‘our brave general kept the field all day, 
in spite of the whole French army.’ Borne down 
by sheer weight of numbers, their own cannon 
captured and turned upon them, at last they were 
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driven from the position they had taken up. As 
the regiment wavered, and then broke, the little 
band of Methodist soldiers strove to stay the panic, 
called on their comrades to stop and face the enemy, 
and, when their efforts proved fruitless, they were 
the last to retire. After retreating in confusion for 
about a mile, the regiment rallied once more, and 
made another gallant stand, only again to be swept 
on by the host that opposed them. Once again they 
pulled themselves together, having reached the 
place where they had expected to find the main 
body; but they found nothing but a deserted plain. 
Against such overwhelming odds even British bravery 
could not avail; their stand was not for long, and 
they continued their retreat, fighting a rear-guard 
action as they went, pressed and harassed by the 
pursuing foe. 

Several members of the Society were killed, 
among them one fine fellow of Graham’s regiment © 
and two of the regiment to which Staniforth be- 
longed. One of these was Mark Bond, the comrade 
who had led him to God, and who ever since had 
been his more than brother. Karly in the fight he 
went down with a musket ball through his leg. 
Staniforth and another carried him tenderly to a 
sheltered spot away from the tramp and rush of 
horses and men, and then returned to their places 
in the ranks. Later in the day Staniforth saw him 
again, now wounded also in the thigh, and evidently 
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dying. They had to leave him where he lay, for 
the French were pressing them hard, and they had 
no means of carrying him. The parting between 
the two friends was one of great pathos. Bond’s 
last words were an exhortation to his comrade ‘to 
stand fast in the Lord, and then Staniforth rushed 
on, with a bursting heart, to do his duty. ‘I left 
him,’ he says, ‘his heart full of love and his eyes 
full of heaven. So died a great Christian, a good 
soldier, a faithful friend,’ and one of whom he could 
never think unmoved until the day of his death. 
It was as Bond himself would have wished, for 
latterly he had begun to realize that God had for 
Staniforth a career outside the army; and it was 
his daily prayer that his friend might not be taken 
for that work until he himself had left the army 
for the presence of his Heavenly King. He had 
long had a premonition of his early death. 

Night fell, rain came down in sheets, and still the 
harassed men marched on—hungry, footsore, weary. 
In the early morning before dawn, the French having 
abandoned the pursuit, they cast themselves down 
on the muddy ground, and, drenched to the skin, 
with their knapsacks for pillows, slept the sleep of 
exhaustion. 

The remainder of the campaign is a repetition of 
their previous history. In standing camps, winter 
quarters, in Holland and in Flanders, John Haime, 
Sampson Staniforth, and their co-workers continued 
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to preach to their comrades with remarkable 
success. Then came at last the orders for ‘home.’ 
Staniforth was united, after nearly two years’ 
separation, to the bride from whom he had parted 
on their wedding day, and now his conscience 
permitted him to purchase his discharge from the 
army. 

Of the subsequent history of these men I need 
not write in detail. Both were numbered amongst 
Wesley’s preachers. Haime was often the com- 
panion of his journeys, and Staniforth was one of 
the men ordained by Bishop Erasmus, of the Greek 
Church, to help Wesley in the administration of- the 
Sacraments. 

Of the men whom they were the means of winning 
for Christ, many lie sleeping on the battlefields of 
the Continent, waiting for that day when the 
trumpet shall sound the last réveille; others re- 
turned to their native land to continue the work 
of God commenced on a foreign shore, and we 
find many traces of them in early Methodist 
history. 

Six months after the battle of Fontenoy, Charles 
Wesley, who was then in London, notes in his 
Journal that ‘We had twenty of our brethren from 
Flanders to dine with us at the Foundery.’ Later 
he met at Deptford others on their way north to 
fight the Young Pretender ; of them he says, ‘We 
solemnly commended them to the grace of God 
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before they set out to meet the rebels. They were 
without fear or disturbance, knowing the hairs of 
their head are all numbered.’ Some of these soldier- 
saints on their return to England were presented by 
Colonel Gumley—a Methodist officer—to Lady 
Huntingdon. ‘I was truly amazed, says the 
countess, ‘with the devotional spirit of these poor 
men, many of whom are rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom.’ 

Some years later George Whitefield found a 
number of them at Edinburgh, and formed them into 
a Society. Ten years after the battle of Fontenoy 
was fought, Thomas Rankin—afterwards sent to 
America by Wesley as Superintendent of all the 
American Societies—then a youth living at Dunbar, 
was brought into association with certain godly 
dragoons who had served with John Haime in 
Flanders, and they became the means of awakening 
him to his need of a Saviour. In 1751, when on his 
first visit to Scotland, John Wesley found these 
same men prospering, and with a Society established 
at Musselburgh as well as at Dunbar. During his 
visit to Manchester in 1753 he discovered seventeen 
dragoons of John Haime’s old regiment joined to the 
Society in that city, and he writes of them in his 
Journal as being ‘ patterns of seriousness, zeal, and 
all holy conversation, The following year—as we 
have already noted in a previous chapter—he opened 
at Trowbridge a chapel built and paid for.by one 
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of Haime’s old comrades and converts. Truly the 
work done amongst the troops in Flanders was no 
evanescent achievement, but a labour resulting in 
the permanent strengthening of God’s kingdom 
upon earth. 


CHAPTER IV 


BEFORE AND AFTER TRAFALGAR AND 
WATERLOO 


While that thy bosom beareth sons like those ; 
‘ The little gem set in the silver sew’ 
Shall never fear her foes! 
Str Epwiy ARNoLp. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the work described in 
our last chapter, God was manifesting His 
power in other parts of the army in a hardly less 
marvellous manner. The centre of this work was 
the fortress of Gibraltar, which for nearly a hundred 
years was to be the chief seat of Methodism in the 
British army. 

As early as 1769 we hear of a Methodist Society 
at Gibraltar, comprising thirty-two members, all 
meeting regularly in class. Twice a day—in the 
early morning and at night—they had preaching- 
services, their preachers being two men of the 2nd 
Foot, Henry Ince and Morton, and a man of the 
Royal Scots named Henry Hall. It is evident from 
extant documents that they were not without 
opposition, but they had extended to them the 
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protection of a wise and humane governor. In the 
records still preserved in the Government Office of 
the fortress, there may be read a ‘ Garrison Order’ by 
General Lord Cornwallis, dated June 9, 1769, which 
runs: ‘Whereas divers soldiers and inhabitants 
assemble themselves every evening to prayer, it is 
the governor’s positive order that no person what- 
ever presume to molest them, nor go into their 
meeting to behave indecently there. Henceforward 
there never ceased to be found in the garrison those 
who bore a faithful witness to their Master and 
Saviour. During the War of the French Revolution, 
the Peninsular War, and the Siege of Gibraltar, men 
who found Christ in the meetings of this Society 
preached righteousness and salvation in garrison, 
bivouac, and camp. 

In the year 1792 the work assumed a new phase. 
From the letters of a soldier who had just been 
drafted to ‘ the Rock’ with his regiment, we learn that 
when the troops disembarked they found in the 46th, 
51st, and 61st Regiments of Foot, which had come 
from Ireland, at least a dozen Methodist men who 
feared God, one who preached, and two who exhorted. 
Soon they discovered others in the garrison who 
united with them. Their meetings were so full of 
life and power, and their hearty singing proved so 
attractive to civilians as well as soldiers, that they 
were besieged in their meeting-place by those who 
desired to join with them in worship. 
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Wise men that they were, they went to the 
governor of the fortress, told him they were 
Methodists, and asked for permission to hold public 
services for the preaching of the gospel. Their 
request was readily granted, and a room was hired, 
but it had speedily to be given up, proving too small 
for the congregation that gathered. A larger room 
was secured, and within a few days of its opening a 
revival broke out. In the course of a few weeks 
they had fifty persons meeting in class, and before 
a year had passed the Society numbered as many as 
one hundred and twenty class members, besides a 
great number who attended the services but had 
not definitely joined themselves to the Methodist 
Church. 

The spread of the work to the civilian population 
gave a stability to the Society which before it had 
lacked. Now it mattered not how greatly the 
garrison might be depleted, there was still left a 
permanent nucleus round which new-comers might 
gather. Before, there was always the danger that 
the whole Society might be removed elsewhere, and 
Gibraltar be left without a witness, This therefore 
was the actual founding of the Methodist church at 
Gibraltar. The man who organized, governed, and 
inspired this infant church was the soldiers’ preacher, 
Sergeant A. Armour. Possessed of superior educa- 
tion, and with a ripe Christian experience, he was 
well qualified to shepherd this little flock. We 
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shall hear more of him at a later date, for his 
services to the church of his choice were not yet 
ended. 

In the spring of 1793 France declared war against 
Great Britain. Practically all the military members 
of the Society were sent to the front. On active 
service Armour and his comrades continued to 
witness for their Master, at the same time fulfilling 
their military duties ina manner which drew praise 
from their officers and admiration from their fellow 
soldiers; and not a few of them sealed their service 
to king and country with their lives. 

At Gibraltar the sadly reduced Society continued 
to meet, and with the arrival of fresh troops was 
reinforced by the Methodist men who were found 
amongst them, and by those who through the power 
of God were brought to Christ in their meetings. 
It was not, however, to be expected that such - 
a work could long continue without being sub- 
jected to opposition. The enemies of Methodism 
presented an earnest petition to General O'Hara, 
who was now the governor, urging him to put a 
stop to the meetings. Although the petitioners 
were influential persons, General O’Hara’s reply 
could hardly be called encouraging to their hopes. 
‘Let them alone, said the bluff old soldier; ‘I wish 
there were twenty for one of them. We should 
have fewer court-martials in the garrison.’ But all 
commanding officers were not of like mind, and one 
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colonel at least published a ‘ Regimental Order’ for- 
bidding any of his men to attend a Methodist 
meeting on pain of punishment. Yet, in spite of 
opposition, the work grew. In 1796 the 28th Foot 
arrived from England, bringing with them many 
men who were ‘members of Society,’ several of 
whom could preach, and the little band on ‘the 
Rock’ were greatly heartened and strengthened. 

The influence of this church, established by a 
godly sergeant, now began to be very far-reaching, 
the flame of holy enthusiasm kindled within it 
being carried into other garrisons, as regiments left 
Gibraltar to go farther east. The men also of the 
Royal Navy began to feel the good influence, for 
about this time we find sailors belonging to H.M.S. 
Hector, H.M.S. Defence, H.M.S. Queen, and H.M. 
fire-ship Incendiary, joining with the soldiers and 
civilians in raising sufficient money to pay the rent 
of the preaching-room and the other incidental 
expenses of the Society. 

The spirit of opposition had, however, now be- 
come very strong, and in 1802 a memorial was 
presented to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, then the governor of Gibraltar, in which 
the Methodists were described as ‘democrats, and 
protection against them was humbly solicited. This 
memorial, which was inspired by the garrison 
chaplain and the duke’s own private chaplain, had 
not the desired effect, for His Royal Highness 
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declined to interfere. Unfortunately, however, his 
reply to the memorial contained sentences which 
in the after days were made to have a meaning that 
was far from the mind of His Royal Highness, and 
they became the excuse for a severe system of re- 
pressive persecution. 

In May 1803 the Duke of Kent relinquished the 
command, and sailed for England. Within three 
weeks of his departure persecution of a savage order 
broke out. The colonel of the Queen’s Regiment 
issued an order forbidding any men under his 
command to preach or to attend the Methodist 
chapel, under penalty of being court-martialed for 
disobedience. Before another week had passed 
Major-General Barnett sent for Mr. Burn, the 
schoolmaster, and told him that if he held any more 
meetings he would be sent to the prison of the 
Provost, and be expelled the town. On hearing of 
this, Mr. Brand, a clerk in the garrison who was 
himself one of the preachers, accompanied by three 
friends, waited on Major-General Barnett, hoping to 
convince him that he was acting under a mis- 
apprehension. But the general absolutely refused 
to listen to a word, and drove them from his 
presence with language which will not bear 
repeating. Meanwhile things had developed 
quickly in the Queen’s Regiment. I think I can- 
not do better than quote in full the report of a 
court-martial, dated June 11, 1803, copied from the 
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records of the regiment. Here it is; it speaks for 
itself :— 


President: Captain Parker. 

Members: Lieutenant Scott, Lieutenant Rutter, 
Lieutenant Smith, Ensign Johnson. 

Prisoners: Corporals James Lamb and Richard 
Russell; Privates James Hampton, John Reeves, 
and John Fluccard, of the Queen’s Regiment, con- 
fined by Sergeant-Major Wright for unsoldierlike 
conduct, in attending a Methodist meeting contrary 
to regimental orders. 

Evidence.—Sergeant-Major Wright informed the 
court that last evening, the 10th instant, coming 
down the lane leading to the officers’ quarters, he 
saw a number of men coming out of a house. 
Among the rest he saw the prisoners. Upon asking 
one of them (James Hampton), what he did there, 
he replied that he had been to meeting. 

Quarter - Master Sergeant Sunderland corrobo- 
rated the above evidence. 

The prisoners, being put on their defence, ac- 
knowledged being at a meeting by themselves, for 
which they pleaded the colonel’s verbal permission, 
but denied being with the inhabitants. 

The court having considered the evidence against 
the prisoners, are of opinion that they are guilty of 
the crime laid to their charge, in breach of a regi- 
mental order, and do sentence Corporals Lamb and 
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Russell to be reduced, and the whole to receive five 
hundred lashes each. 


‘ Approved.’ Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsey, 
Commanding Officer, Queen’s Regiment. 


The two non-commissioned officers were reduced 
to the ranks the same evening, and actually received 
two hundred lashes each. The others were forgiven 
‘for the present,’ but threatened that if they ever 
again were found attending a religious meeting, the 
sentence would be put into execution without any 
further trial. A full report of this affair was at once 
sent to Mr. Joseph Butterworth, M.P., by Mr. Robert 
Brand. Butterworth, in conjunction with his friends, 
William Wilberforce, of slave emancipation fame, and 
H. Thornton, that prominent evangelical worker of 
the Church of England who was one of the chief 
men of the ‘Clapham Sect, investigated the whole 
business, and represented things at the War Office 
in such a manner that never again in the British 
army has there been such a serious case of 
authorized persecution. For some time, however, 
the authorities in Gibraltar were relentless, and for 
seven months after this incident one of the civilian 
congregation was always posted at the door during 
a meeting, to prevent any soldier entering and thus 
bringing punishment upon himself. At the end of 
that time General Fox took over command of the 
garrison, and in response to the request of the 
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principal persons connected with the Society, 
granted verbal permission for the troops to attend 
the Methodist meetings. 

The episode of the court-martial in the Queen’s 
Regiment roused the Church in England to their 
responsibility towards the faithful few meeting at 
Gibraltar. It was felt that the little flock needed 
a shepherd to protect as well as guide and teach 
them, so at the Conference of 1804 the Rev. James 
M‘Mullen was appointed to be their minister. Mr. 
M‘Mullen arrived at Gibraltar to find yellow fever 
raging, death in almost every house, and the 
little Society by death and persecution reduced 
to nine. Hardly had he landed when his 
infant daughter was stricken with the pestilence, 
on October 18 he himself was buried, and within 
a few days his devoted wife was also carried to the 
grave. The little girl recovered, was sent back to 
England, and lived to become the mother of the 
Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. Four years elapsed before 
another attempt was made to succour this hard- 
beset and much-buffeted church, when at last a 
minister was settled amongst them. 

Meanwhile stirring events were taking place. 
On land and sea Britain was fighting battles and 
winning victories which altered the whole aspect 
of European politics. It is pleasing to know that 
in this time of national emergency Methodists did 
their duty both ashore and afloat. As I have already 
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pointed out, the conditions of naval service— 
especially in those days of constant war—were 
hardly conducive to the preservation of any com- 
plete record of Methodist activity amongst the 
men of His Majesty’s fleet, and their association 
with the Societies ashore was at most very occasional. 
The result is that a most interesting chapter in 
the history of our Church is lost to us. But we 
know sufficient to prove that the Methodists 
amongst the men of the fleet were numerous, and 
took their share in those great sea-fights of which 
we as a nation are so proud. 

The following quotation, taken from an early 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, is one of the 
few glimpses that we get of these fine old sea-dogs. 
A naval officer was pleading that at sea it was 
impossible to get efficient work out of the men 
without swearing at them. He said, ‘I never 
knew but one exception, and that was extraordinary. 
I declare, believe me it is true, there was a set of 
fellows called Methodists on board the Victory, 
Lord Nelson’s ship, and these men never wanted 
swearing at. The dogs were the best. seamen on 
board. Every man knew his duty, and every man 
did his duty. They used to meet together and sing 
hymns, and nobody dared to molest them. The 
commander would not have suffered it had they 
attempted it. They were allowed a mess to them- 
selves, and never mixed with the other men, I have 
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often heard them singing away myself, and ’tis true, 
I assure you, but not one of them was either killed 
or wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, though they 
did their duty as well as any man. Not one of the 
psalm-singing gentry was even hurt; and there the 
fellows are swimming away in the Bay of Biscay 
at this very time singing like the d——. They are 
now under a new commander, but still are allowed 
the same privileges, and mess by themselves. These 
are the only fellows that I ever knew do their duty 
without swearing, and I will do them the justice to 
say they do it.’ 

This brief view of Methodist men-of-war’s men 
of a hundred years ago makes us long for fuller 
details of their lives and work, but we have not got 
them. This, however, we know, that from that day 
until now the Royal Navy has never been without 
Methodist seamen of the same stalwart character. 
It has been the writer’s privilege to serve with not 
a few who, for sturdy worth and devoted Christian 
labour amongst their shipmates, might well rank 
with these old salts of H.M.S. Victory. 

At Gibraltar, meanwhile, the prospect was brighten- 
ing. Towards the close of 1808 the Rev. William 
Griffith arrived from England to take charge of 
Methodism in the garrison. A plot of land was 
purchased, a chapel built, and the Society organized. 
Amongst others who were led to God soon after the 
new chapel was opened was Captain F. M. Tripp 
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of the 26th Foot, an officer who proved himself a 
true friend to the minister and a stalwart supporter 
of the cause. From this time forward it was no 
longer a thing to be wondered at to find officers and 
their families associated with the Society, and in 
Gibraltar the name Methodist ceased to be a term 
of reproach. 

In Malta God was manifesting His power in a 
way similar to that at Gibraltar, and in 1815 an 
appeal from soldiers stationed in that island reached 
the Missionary Committee, in which they begged that 
a minister might be sent out to care for their souls. 
This little band of men had hired a room to which 
they might retire at any hour of the day for reading, 
quiet, and prayer. Three times a week they had 
preaching-services, their principal preacher being 
an officer of a foot regiment. It was many years 
before a minister was sent to Malta, yet the work 
flourished amazingly. Nine years later the Rev. 
Charles Cook, D.D.—whom D’Aubigné has called the 
John Wesley of the Continent—visited Malta whilst 
upon a mission of inquiry, sent by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Committee to discover what prospect there 
was of successful mission work in the Mediterranean 
and Palestine. He reported that at Malta he found 
three preaching-services being held in different parts 
of the garrison; one in the quarters of Sergeant- 
Everard, and two others in rooms hired for the 
purpose by the Methodist. soldiers. In the artillery 
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alone there were one hundred and eighteen members, 
and their leader, Lieutenant Dawson, showed Dr. 
Cook the accounts of his class, which revealed the 
fact that between them they subscribed over fifty 
pounds a year to missionary and other similar 
societies. 

During the years that all these things were taking 
place in Gibraltar and Malta, Europe had been in 
a state of almost perpetual turmoil, and the 
Napoleonic wars had drenched the Continent with 
blood. Amongst the British troops who took part 
in these campaigns, a work similar to that which I 
have described in the previous chapter was going 
on. We do not possess complete records such as 
those of the war in Flanders, but what we have is 
deeply interesting and suggestive. Of the soldiers’ 
letters written during this period none is more 
interesting than one by Colour-Sergeant Charles 
Wood, of the 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, to 
Mr. Joseph Butterworth, M.P., then one of the 
treasurers of the Foreign Missionary Committee. 
The letter is dated July 29, 1815, and describes 
the battle of Waterloo. Colour-Sergeant Wood, who 
was a class-leader, had already seen active service 
in Holland, Sicily, Spain, and France, and in all 
these campaigns he had worked indefatigably 
amongst his comrades, winning many of them for’ 
Christ. 

As soon as he again found himself on active 
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service, he at once commenced his evangelistic 
labours. When the force lay at Hovis, he hired a 
room, opening it for preaching, and quickly gathered 
around him a large congregation. It was his custom 
to preach three times on Sunday, once on Wednesday, 
and on the other evenings of the week to conduct 
class-meetings and prayer-meetings. When the 
force was in close touch with the enemy, the 
regularity of the meetings was considerably inter- 
fered with; but even then he saw to it that his 
comrades were not entirely without the means of 
grace, and no opportunity of meeting together was 
missed. 

On June 16, after a forced march of twenty-four 
miles, the force with which Wood was serving 
arrived at Quatre Bras, to find the Belgians almost 
overwhelmed, and without a pause they were rushed 
straight into action. Of the splendid doings of the 
British infantry on that occasion I need not write. 
The story of how they wrested a victory out of the 
very jaws of defeat is one of the most familiar 
incidents in our national history. Wood and his 
comrades had their share in that great day’s work, 
and he writes, ‘The Lord gave us great strength, 
both of body and mind. With one hour and a half’s 
hard fighting we maintained our position, but our 
loss is great.’ It was indeed great; about five 
thousand men fell on either side in this fierce and 
stubborn engagement. 
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June 18—the day of Waterloo—was one on 
which, as all know, the Grenadier Guards added 
greatly to the glory of their name. I cannot refrain 
from quoting what the colour-sergeant writes of his 
experiences. He says, ‘Then most tremendously 
the action commenced, but God was with us. I 
addressed my company in a few words: “ Be steady 
and attentive to orders, keep perfect silence, and 
put your whole trust in God’s help, for He is with 
us; be strong and determined ; use all your skill in 
levelling; make sure your mark, and in the charge 
use all your strength, and you shall see by the close 
of this day’s sun your enemies fly, and the shout of 
victory shall be yours.” I felt my mind stayed upon 
God; and my confidence was so firm that neither 
the thunder of our enemy’s cannon and musketry, 
nor the boast of his guards, nor the threats of his 
cavalry, either alarmed my breast or concerned my 
mind. God, I knew, was my Father, my Shield and 
Refuge. This one thing I knew, my peace was made 
with God, having a bright evidence in my own soul; 
and that while I lived I would play my part for the 
victory. It was the Sabbath day; and while you 
were praying to and praising the King of Glory in 
His church, I was doing the same in the field of 
blood. I was truly in the spirit of a Christian and 
of a soldier on the Lord’s Day.’ 

At the close of a graphic description of the 
Guards’ charge, which finally overthrew the power 
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of Napoleon, Wood writes, ‘At the moment of the 
charge I prayed thus: “Lord, stretch forth Thine 
arm!” and thus I did unceasingly until the enemy 
was driven. And then the shout of “Victory! 
Victory!” was heard. And what was my shout? 
In a loud voice I cried out, “Glory be to God! He 
is with us!” I now rejoice. My prayers are 
answered fully, and my labours crowned !’ 

The power of ‘The Tyrant of the World, as our 
Grenadier colour-sergeant calls him, having been 
broken, there followed some three years in standing 
camps. During this period Wood was working with 
ceaseless energy, and there are letters from him still 
extant, written from the British camp, Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris, and later from the camps at 
Valenciennes and Cambray, describing a most re- 
markable work of God amongst the troops. Such 
proportions did this work assume that in 1817 the 
Foreign Missionary Committee delegated the Rey. 
John Hawtrey to visit ‘the pious soldiers in the 
British army in France.’ Mr. Hawtrey spent a 
month in their midst, and on his return to England 
reported the work as ‘highly encouraging. He 
says, ‘The Societies are regularly organized, and 
their meetings for preaching and prayer constant, 
and greatly successful. The preachers and leaders 
are men of great zeal, prudence, and devotedness, 
and by their efforts many of the dissolute soldiers 
have been turned from their vices, and truly 
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brought to the knowledge and experience of the 
truth of the gospel. They have had some opposi- 
tion and difficulty to encounter ; but their meekness 
and excellent conduct have surmounted them. 
They were greatly encouraged by my visit, and 
regard it as a proof that they are not forgotten by 
their brethren at home.’ 

In a letter written by Colour-Sergeant Wpod dated 
January 29, 1818, the quarterly meeting of the 
military Societies having just been held, he reports 
progress. He now has fully employed five preachers 
besides himself, and has found it necessary to make 
a ‘Plan.’ He mentions as one of his most valuable 
helpers Colour-Sergeant Davies of the 9th Foot, who 
is both a class-leader and a preacher. In the camp 
at Cambray alone there were over fifty members 
meeting in class; sixteen of these were Grenadier 
Guards, fifteen belonged to the Royal Staff Corps, 
and twenty to the 9th Foot. He concludes by saying, 
‘ We live in peace one with another, and the blessing 
of God attends our feeble efforts.’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE LITTLE DOCTOR 


Who would true valour see, 
Let him come hither. 
JoHN Bunyan. 


N the year 1825 there was received into the 
ranks of the Wesleyan Methodist ministry a 
young man named William Harris Rule, who was 
destined to play an important part in connexion 
with Methodism in the army. Himself the son of 
an army doctor, with near relatives holding His 
Majesty’s commission in both navy and army, and 
his earliest childish memories being connected with 
‘service men,’ it was hardly to be wondered at that 
very early in his ministerial career he was attracted 
by the soldiers and their deep spiritual needs. His 
first appointment was to an Oriental mission about 
to be established among the Druses in Mount 
Lebanon. To prepare him for this he was sent to 
Malta, there to study Arabic before taking up his 
missionary labours. Here for a little over twelve 
months he prosecuted his studies, and at the same 
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who were found in that naval port and garrison, 
thus receiving his first insight into Christian work 
amongst ‘service men.’ 

In 1827, the idea of an Oriental mission having 
been abandoned by the Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittee, he returned to England, spending some six 
weeks in Gibraltar on his way, and again having 
impressed upon him the opportunity for work 
presented by the army. After four years in the 
West Indies he returned to England, and early in 
1832 we find him stationed at Gibraltar. 

Now began that fight for religious freedom in the 
British army with which the name of Dr. Rule will 
be ever associated. The first step had already been 
taken. Just before his arrival there had been a 
disgraceful scene by the graveside of a child who had 
been baptized by the Wesleyan minister, and whom, — 
therefore, the garrison chaplain refused to bury. 
This was reported to the general commanding, and he 
laid the matter before the authorities in England, 
at the same time strongly expressing his own 
opinion, The result was that a portion of ground 
was allotted for Methodist burials; and, in order to 
give the Wesleyan minister standing in the garrison, 
it was directed that in future he should be entitled 
to the ration issued by the commissariat to a civil 
officer. This recognition, however, did not give the 
minister any standing in the army, and the military 
members of his church still had no liberty of 
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worship. When off duty they might go to their 
own church—it was no longer a crime; but they 
were not officially recognized as having a right to 
this privilege. 

But times were changing. In July 1839 General 
Lord Hill—an uncle of the famous Nonconformist 
divine, the Rev. Rowland Hill —Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army, issued a ‘General Order’ 
giving to the soldier ‘full liberty to attend the 
worship of Almighty God according to the forms 
prescribed by his own religion.’ As far as possible, 
however, this order was ignored by local authorities 
throughout the army, and not more than three or 
four months elapsed before it was broken in effect 
at Gibraltar. 

The incident is typical of the opposition which 
Methodism had then to contend with in the army; 
and the manner in which Dr. Rule dealt with it 
is characteristic of that keen fighter and finished 
diplomatist. I therefore propose to deal with it 
rather fully. One night there came to Dr. Rule the 
tidings that two of his members were under arrest 
in barracks on account of their being Methodists. 
That evening nothing could be done, for the barracks 
were closed for the night; but next morning by six 
o'clock the Doctor was outside the barrack gates 
waiting for the bugle to sound. No sooner were 
the gates open than he was inside interviewing the 
two men in question. He learned that the officer 
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in command of the regiment had seen fit to harangue 
his men on the subject of religion, and had 
threatened the few Wesleyans, forbidding them 
to enter such a place as a Methodist chapel. A 
corporal, who was a sort of leader amongst the 
Methodist men, he degraded to the ranks for what 
he was pleased to call hypocrisy, and when the 
corporal and another had presumed to speak for 
themselves, both were confined to barracks under 
arrest for insolence. 

Before breakfast Dr. Rule had sent a copy of the 
deposition made to him by the corporal and his 
comrade to the governor of the fortress, General 
Sir Alexander Woodford, with a covering letter in 
which he accused the officer commanding the 
regiment of persecution. The governor instantly 
sent back his letter, with a refusal to allow him to 
interfere in military matters. ‘This refusal, says 
Dr. Rule,‘ was most opportune. The chief authority 
in the garrison, in refusing to hear my complaint, 
reduced me to the alternative of silent submission 
to the persecution of members of my church, or 
direct appeal to the Commander-in-Chief. It so 
happened that the mail-boat, on return from Malta 
homeward, had dropped anchor in the bay that 
morning, so that I had just time to copy my rejected 
letter to the general, enclose his answer, add a few 
words of my own to the commander-in-chief, and 
send a fair copy of the whole to Government House 
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for the information of Sir Alexander. On the 
unexpected receipt of this direct appeal to superior 
authority, our governor detained the mail until 
night, called his staff together, and, on consultation 
with them, instructed the major to draw up a 
defence of his conduct, and wrote what he considered 
to be a justification of his own. Thus an account 
of the whole affair, as represented by all parties, 
reached the Horse Guards at once, and Lord Hill 
had nothing to do beyond taking advice on a very 
plain case. Without loss of time he answered the 
general, and sent me a copy of his answer.’ 

The answer was all that Dr. Rule could desire, 
Lord Hill expressing his disapproval of ‘every 
measure that might, even in appearance, have a 
tendency to violate the rights of conscience.’ But 
the governor of Gibraltar made no sign that he 
had received a reply from the Horse Guards, the 
Wesleyans in the regiment concerned were still 
subjected to much petty persecution, and the 
degraded corporal found his position so intolerable 
that he purchased his discharge from the army. 
Dr. Rule applied to the governor asking him to 
publish Lord Hill’s ‘General Order,’ in which ‘ liberty 
of worship according to the forms prescribed by his 
own religion’ was permitted to every soldier. But 
the general ignored his request, and maintained 
silence. 

Accordingly, on the following Sunday evening, at 
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the close of the service, the Doctor read to the 
congregation his official copy of Lord Hill’s com- 
munication to the governor. The following week 
he proceeded to visit the barracks, collect the 
names of all Wesleyans, and instructed the men to 
ask permission to attend their own place of worship 
on Sunday mornings. At the last barracks he 
visited, the sentry refused him admission. At once 
he presented himself at headquarters, requested an 
interview with the governor, and asked why he 
had been repulsed at the barrack gates that 
morning. The result of the interview was the 
complete triumph of the cause of liberty. An order 
was published that in future Wesleyans must be 
marched on Sunday mornings to divine service in 
their own church, and the relations between the 
governor and Dr. Rule became from henceforth 
most cordial. 

The stand made by the Wesleyans was an example 
to be taken, and the Scotch were not the men to 
miss it. In the garrison there was a Highland 
regiment which had always been marched to the 
Church of England parade service. They now 
resolved that they too would claim the privilege 
allowed by Lord Hill’s ‘General Order.’ Hence a 
few Sundays later, on being marched to church, and 
drawn up outside preparatory to filing in, a spokesman 
stepped from the ranks and addressed the command- 
ing officer as follows: ‘Sir, we were ordered to 
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march ¢o this church, and we are come. But we 
were not commanded to go into it, and we do not 
wish to go in, but desire to remain outside.’ Officers 
and men were of the same mind, so all marched 
back to barracks. From that time forward there 
has always been a parade service for Presbyterians 
at Gibraltar. 

Yet, in spite of Lord Hill’s ‘General Order, in 
the army as a whole there was no real change. In 
rare instances, by the good-nature of commanding 
officers, Wesleyans were sent to their own places of 
worship. At Woolwich it was managed by per- 
mitting Wesleyan men to fall out with the 
Presbyterians, and then march to the Wesleyan 
chapel. All were returned as Presbyterians, and 
capitation grant was paid for them under that head, 
but not to the Wesleyan minister. Indeed the 
Conference did not desire that its ministers should 
be paid by Government, all that was asked being 
that Wesleyan soldiers should be permitted liberty 
of worship. 

To follow in detail all the battles fought by Dr. 
Rule whilst stationed on ‘the Rock’ is more than 
the scope of this volume will permit, but they 
were many and important in their results. He 
maintained his right, in spite of the objections of 
the law officers, to solemnize marriages without the 
presence of a registrar. He refused to pay taxes 
on the church property, and dared the Revenue 
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Department to take it by distress. And in the 
midst of all his fights for the rights of his Church 
and the religious liberty of the soldiers, he found 
time to prosecute a mission into Spain with such 
vigour that of him the famous George Borrow 
writes in his Bible in Spain: ‘So much success 
attended the efforts of this brave disciple of the 
immortal Wesley, that there is every reason for 
supposing that, had he not been silenced, and 
eventually banished from the country, not only 
Cadiz, but the greater part of Andalusia, would by 
this time have confessed the pure doctrines of the 
gospel, and have discarded for ever the last relics of 
popish superstition.’ 

In 1842 Dr. Rule returned to England, his chief 
desire still being ‘to attain for all our brethren in 
the army equal liberty with that enjoyed by 
members of the Church of England, and by them 
only.’ Presbyterians were recognized to the extent 
that in Scotland Scotch regiments were permitted 
the services of a chaplain of their own Church; 
Roman Catholics contrived to live above the law; 
and both were striving for equality in privilege 
with the English Church. Dr. Rule thought the 
time ripe for the Conference to approach the War 
Office on behalf of Methodist soldiers; but the 
public mind of Methodism was not yet ready for 
any such step. He therefore had to content himself 
with watching for a more favourable opportunity, 
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advocating whenever possible the cause of the 
soldier, and from time to time raising his solitary 
voice in the Conference to remind the Church of 
her duty to these sons of hers who were to be found 
in the army. 

During the Crimean War (1854-5) the apathy 
towards the army which had stolen over the public 
mind during the long peace was rudely disturbed, 
and was followed by a lively concern for the 
bodily and spiritual needs of the men who were 
enduring so bravely on the shores of the Black Sea. 
Dr. Rule seized the opportunity of proposing that 
a minister should be sent to the seat of war. The 
Foreign Missionary Committee nominated the Rey. 
Peter Batchelor; Lord Panmure, the Secretary of 
State for War, gave him a free passage out, and 
authority to act in camp. This was the first 
occasion on which a Wesleyan minister was sent 
on ‘active service, and though his status was only 
that of a camp follower, yet it marks a distinct 
advance of the Methodist position in the British 
army. 

At the close of the Crimean campaign, to correct 
the ascertained incapacity of the army, it was 
resolved to establish a grand school of war, where 
the regiments could be massed and general officers 
might have opportunity to handle large bodies of 
troops. Aldershot was selected as the site of this 
new military centre, and soon there sprang up 
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amidst the pine woods and heath of that wild 
neighbourhood a great camp composed of wooden 
huts. 

Early in 1856, hearing that a few regiments had 
taken up their quarters in the new camp, Dr. Rule 
on his own responsibility went down to Aldershot 
to make inquiries. Having found a Methodist 
schoolmaster, who told him of several others in 
the camp, he at once went to headquarters to see 
Lieutenant-General Knollys, who commanded the 
division, to ask him for permission to continue his 
inquiries. His reception was courteous and 
kindly, the permission craved being readily given. 
As Dr. Rule had expected, he found that the 
Methodists amongst the men were numerous. 
Many of them, he learned, bitterly resented the 
manner in which they had been neglected by their 
Church, contrasting the indifference of the Societies 
at home with the care for their souls manifested 
by the colonial Methodists, especially those of 
Canada. 

After a series of visits extending over several 
weeks Dr. Rule felt that he now had sufficient in- 
formation both to appeal to Methodism and to 
justify him in seeking another interview with 
General Knollys. The result of this interview was 
that he wrote a formal letter to the general asking 
that a minister might be permitted to hold services 
in the camp for the Wesleyans amongst the troops. 
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This letter was evidently submitted by the general 
to superior authority, and the reply, dated April 30, 
1856, was ‘that it is not thought advisable to allow 
a precedent to be established for any forms of 
divine worship or for other officiating ministers 
than those provided by authority and the regula- 
tions of the army.’ 

This was decisive, but the undaunted champion 
of religious liberty was not discouraged. He had 
private channels of access to the Secretary of 
State for War, and by the good offices of his 
friend the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird (afterwards Lord 
Kinnaird, and the father of the distinguished 
Christian philanthropist who now holds the title), he 
was given to understand that if a church was built 
within a reasonable distance of the camp the men 
would be permitted to attend it. Within a few days 
of his receiving this hint, the Conference of 1856 
assembled, and Dr. Rule asked for permission to 
raise the necessary money for the purchase of 
land and the building of a church and manse at 
Aldershot. He also asked that a minister might 
be appointed to take charge of the work about to 
be inaugurated there. After careful considera- 
tion in committee, the Conference decided that 
they could not commit themselves to any such 
scheme at present. But in an informal manner Dr. 
Rule was given to understand that he could on his 
own responsibility continue his correspondence with 
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the military authorities, and might make an effort 
to raise the money needed by an appeal to the Con- 
nexion; and the London ministers were instructed 
to act as a committee to receive the money and 
direct its appropriation for the benefit of the army. 

This was quite sufficient for the Doctor, and he 
at once set to work. A fine freehold site a full acre 
in extent was secured just across the camp 
boundary, close to the cavalry barracks. Here was 
built a temporary iron church capable of seating 
750 persons, and a chaplain’s house, also of iron, 
all at a total cost of about £4,800, the money for 
this being raised by Dr. Rule, who went from 
circuit to circuit advocating the cause of those sons 
of Methodists who were serving their country in 
the army. 

The Rev. Peter Batchelor was the first minister 
appointed to Aldershot, but, feeling unequal to the 
task, he relinquished the post, and Dr, Rule was 
himself put in charge of the work which was due 
to his own initiation and untiring energy. On July 
10, 1857, the new iron church was opened. The 
President of the Conference—the Rev. Robert 
Young—with the Rev. Dr. E. Hoole, the Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Jenkins, and other distinguished Methodists 
both ministerial and lay, took part in the opening 
services. No one knew, except Dr. Rule, who kept 
his own counsel, that the question of the troops 
being marched to the church on Sundays was as 
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yet unsettled, and indeed the Secretary of State for 
War was inclined to think that such privilege could 
not be granted to them. But strong in faith, 
assured that God was with him, the Doctor con- 
tinued calmly on his way. On the Sunday 
following his congregation was very small, and, to 
use his own words, ‘scarcely a soldier to be seen, 
with a few stray, not to say wild, civilians,’ Two 
days later his faith was justified. He was requested 
to call at head quarters, and on his arrival there 
was informed by Colonel Stewart Wood, the assist- 
ant adjutant-general, that it had been decided that 
the Wesleyan troops might attend the church, and 
a ‘Divisional Order’ to that effect was accordingly 
drafted. 

Dr. Rule’s position during the eight years that he 
was at Aldershot was one of peculiar difficulty, 
calling for talents of no mean order. He proved 
himself in every way equal to his position, and the 
story of those eight years is one of the finest 
examples of Christian diplomacy that I have ever 
heard of. The Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, so long the 
popular editor of the Methodist Recorder, was during 
his probation Dr. Rule’s colleague at Aldershot. 
He thus describes his old chief: ‘ All his life, from 
his youth up, he had been a man of war. No man 
on the camp was a more skilled strategist, or more 
strange to cowardice, or more familiar with all that 
became a Christian gentleman an] a soldier of the 
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Cross. I can see him now, drawn up to the full 
height of his little stature, with head uplifted and 
eyes gleaming, marching up and down his iron-house 
study, with whole volumes of correspondence 
arranged on a shelf side by side with folios of the 
Fathers. Somebody has been denying to Private 
Atkins, of the 1st Battalion of the 60th Rifles, his 
right to march to the Wesleyan Methodist church. 
The great soul of the little Doctor is burning with 
indignation. He is concocting a letter. It will be 
in due form and sound Saxon, with an indefinable 
touch of lordliness and scholarliness and Christian 
courtesy, but, as Private Atkins would say, “a 
clincher.” I never knew him fail in an assault, and 
never heard of his being beaten.’ 

In reading the account which he himself has 
written of those strenuous years at Aldershot, one 
is filled with admiration for his tenacity of purpose, 
his wisdom in action, and his strong yet cautious 
dealing with the many difficult questions with which 
he was from time to time confronted. First he 
secures the attendance of the regulars at his church; 
then he claims for the militia the same privilege ; 
and now, grown stronger in the camp, he asks for 
and obtains freedom of access to the hospitals. No 
chance is missed; no opportunity, however remote, 
is allowed to slip by. When, in 1858, the Govern- 
ment decided to appoint as chaplains and give 


payment to those priests of the Church of Rome 
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who ministered to the troops, Dr. Rule at once 
wrote to the Secretary of State for War claiming 
a like privilege for the ministers of his own Church. 
This he did, he tells us, not expecting to receive 
appointments or pay, but in anticipation of any 
future time when a negotiation with Government 
might be found necessary, in order to a continuance 
of our work. 

So long as the number of declared Wesleyans was 
minutely small, the work was sheltered in obscurity, 
and the goodwill of officers who were grateful to 
those who had the real interests of their men at 
heart was sufficient protection. But a work in which 
Dr. Rule was leader could not long be obscure, and 
the clerical party in the army began to muster its 
forces, with a view to driving Methodism out of it. 
The Conference of 1858 therefore found it necessary 
to instruct Dr. Rule to prepare a circular letter to 
all ministers resident in garrison towns. In this 
letter were categorically laid down the privileges of 
the Wesleyan soldier, the duties of the minister 
towards him, and the best means of spiritually 
benefiting the men; it also invited the ministers, 
should difficulties arise with the authorities, to 
communicate with Dr. Rule. This brought him 
an enormous correspondence. Many were the 
battles he fought for his brethren, and all disputes, 
when brought before a superior military authority, 
were settled justly, and with such a degree of 
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religious toleration, as was gall and bitterness to 
his angry clerical opponents. 

The battle was now carried into his own camp. 
The senior chaplain (Church of England) at Aldershot 
applied to General Knollys to forbid Dr, Rule to 
visit the hospitals, The general taking no notice 
of this request, the Secretary of State for War was 
approached through the chaplain-general—the head 
of the Chaplains’ Department at the War Office— 
who asked him to order General Knollys to exclude 
Dr. Rule from the hospitals at Aldershot. The 
Secretary of State submitted the matter to the 
general commanding-in-chief, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the result was that 
Dr. Rule was shut out of the military hospitals. 
Dr. Rule, of course, did not attempt to disobey such 
an order, but he was not beaten. He immediately 
proceeded to write to the Duke of Cambridge him- 
self, stating his case, quoting an order made by the 
Duke of Wellington during the period that he was 
commander-in-chief, permitting to a sick soldier 
the ministrations of a ‘dissenting minister’ if he 
so desired, and asking for a personal interview that 
he might more fully state his case. Within three 
days came a reply from the Horse Guards which 
cancelled the previous prohibition, and Dr. Rule 
was once more free of the hospitals. 

At the Conference of 1859 there arose a debate 
which showed that Dr, Rule had difficulties within 
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his own Church as wellas without. Many influential 
members of the Conference objected to the designa- 
tion ‘Wesleyan soldier. The application of this 
‘honoured name to red-coated drunkards, whose 
very presence in our towns was pestilential,’ seemed 
to many little less than sacrilege. But by the tact 
and skill of the soldiers’ champion, the question was 
effectually settled, never again to be raised. An 
incident which he used as illustration during this 
keen debate must have set at rest the troubled 
hearts of many of these worthy men. Said the 
Doctor, ‘A private soldier called on me the other 
day, complaining that his sergeant would not apply 
to the captain of the company to change the name 
of his religion, he being really a Wesleyan. I went 
to the orderly-room; saw the colonel, and reported 
the complaint. “It cannot be, sir,” was the reply. 
“That man is a scamp, and cannot possibly be a 
Wesleyan.” “Very likely, sir,” was my rejoinder, 
“very likely he is a scamp, but probably his father 
at home is a good man. There are hundreds of 
Wesleyan scamps, just as bad, but I am here to find 
them out, and to do what I can to reclaim them.” 
“ Youare right, Dr. Rule. Call the man up, sergeant- 
major.” No sooner said than done. Here is the 


man. “Are youa Wesleyan?” “Yes,sir.” “Do 
you wish to go to the Wesleyan church?” “Yes, 
sir.” “Put him down Wesleyan.” A typical case 


that must have carried great weight.’ 
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In 1858 it was announced in the Missionary Notices 
that the Foreign Missionary Committee was contem- 
plating the appointment of missionaries to the army 
in India. The number of Wesleyan men amongst 
the British troops was known to be great ; in many 
regiments there were already Methodist Societies ; 
and in every regiment it might safely be presumed 
there were those who in early life had been under 
Wesleyan influences. The committee therefore 
proposed in the first place to send a missionary 
to each of the presidencies of Madras, Bengal, and 
Bombay. If, however, the necessary funds were 
forthcoming, it was hoped that at an early date that 
number would be doubled. In fulfilment of this 
announcement, in 1859 the Rev. Benjamin Broadley 
was removed from Ceylon to Bombay, where he was 
established as the first Wesleyan minister in India 
designated for work amongst the troops. From this 
beginning has grown the great work which at the 
present time the Methodist Church is doing amongst 
the men of the British army in India—a work 
comprising some seventy-two stations, employing 
twenty-one ministers and five lay agents belonging 
to the British Conference, and six ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America. In many 
cases one man has charge of several stations; in four 
instances the work is done in conjunction with the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church; and at Agra 
the Baptist missionary-also acts as Wesleyan chaplain. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DOCTOR IS REINFORCED 


. . « Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war.—MI1Ton. 


HE same Conference—that of 1859—which 
had so earnestly discussed the designation 
‘Wesleyan soldier’ took another step, the im- 
portance of which could not then be realized, 
but which had a very far-reaching effect upon 
Methodism in the army. The Conference of 1858 
had appointed Dr. Rule to the office of correspond- 
ing chaplain. His duties were to keep in touch 
with and advise his fellow chaplains throughout 
the Empire, and to act as expert adviser to the 
secretary of the Home Missionary Committee, the 
Rev. Charles Prest, who was also secretary of the 
Army Committee. By this means Dr. Rule’s know- 
ledge of Queen’s Regulations and ‘ Service’ etiquette 
were placed at the disposal of the Church; and the 
Home Missionary Committee, which largely financed 
the army work, was enabled to control expenditure. 
The extra work which this appointment brought to 
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Dr. Rule was so heavy that it was decided to give 
him a colleague, who by doing the work of the 
camp would free him for his Connexional duties. 
The young man selected for this post was Charles 
Henry Kelly. In the previous year he had acted 
as assistant to the Rev. John Bowers during his 
Presidency, and had then proved himself to be 
possessed of unusual gifts. The Conference had 
selected better than it knew, for it is not too much 
to say that if the choice had fallen upon a lesser 
man, the position of Methodist work in the army 
would not have been what it is to-day. 

In view of the brilliant services which Mr. Kelly 
has since rendered to his Church, not only during 
the eleven years that he was a chaplain, but as 
head of the Sunday School Union and as Book 
Steward—services which the Church has re- 
cognized by bestowing upon him the unusual 
distinction of being twice elected to the Chair of 
the Conference—it is interesting to read what Dr. 
Rule thought of his young colleague. Before coming 
to Aldershot, the Doctor tells us, ‘the young man 
had given ample proof of fitness, having already 
shown unwearied diligence in the performance of 
every duty.’ Arrived at his new post, he at once 
made himself felt, for of him his chief writes, 
‘The manner in which he won the respect and 
confidence of all with whom he had any com- 
munication, the adaptation of his preaching to 
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military congregations, and the consequent ad- 
vancement of our influence in the camp, aroused 
to a higher pitch the jealousy which had already 
been manifested in some quarters.’ 

In truth, the new leutenant was a man after 
the little Doctor’s own heart, and at once he threw 
himself with gusto into the battle The Rev. 
Nehemiah Curnock, who was one of his immediate 
successors in the Aldershot chaplaincy, and was 
afterwards his colleague at Chatham and Sheerness, | 
has written, ‘He wasa sort of Charles Martel in 
the new movement—a hammer of God, crashing 
down upon everybody or anything that dared to 
interfere with the rights and liberties of the lads 
whom he loved with a love passing the love of 
women.’ Such was the attraction of his preaching 
that in the case of one crack cavalry regiment— 
the 5th Dragoon Guards—almost the entire regiment 
with their officers marched to the Wesleyan service 
in the iron church, On one Sunday, as was shown 
in an inquiry into the cause, instituted by the 
general commanding the Cavalry Brigade, there 
were two hundred and sixty-eight Wesleyans and 
only fourteen Church of England men at the 
church parade. 

The effect of all this was to rouse the Chaplain- 
General to even more strenuous opposition, and 
instructions were accordingly sent to all the 
chaplains who were likely to carry them 
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out. Difficulties began to crowd in upon the 
Methodist workers from every side; facilities were 
granted less freely than ever; and in his corre- 
spondence with the War Office Dr. Rule found 
himself treated by the authorities with a studied 
carelessness and lack of official courtesy that 
roused him to make inquiries. In consequence of 
a friendly intimation received from one in authority, 
he henceforth communicated direct with the 
Secretary of State for War instead of through the 
Chaplains’ Department, and in the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert he found a friend anxious to help. 
But whenever the Chaplain-General could quote 
an unrepealed regulation or order that was to the 
disadvantage of the Methodists he did so, and then 
Mr. Herbert was powerless to assist. 

It would be easy to fill many pages with a recital 
of petty persecution. Wesleyan men in the ranks 
were often tried beyond their power to resist, and 
daily the position became more intolerable. At 
the close of 1859 Dr. Rule laid before the Army 
Committee (the members of the Home Missionary 
Committee who lived in London now acting in 
this capacity; the original committee of London 
ministers, with the addition of a few laymen, in 
future confining its work to the financial manage- 
ment of the Aldershot chaplaincy) a ‘full statement 
of the disabilities consequent upon our false posi- 
tion’; but the committee resolved ‘That no im- 
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mediate steps be taken,’ and the unsatisfactory 
state of things continued. 

In 1860 the senior Church of England chaplain 
at Aldershot raised difficulties about Wesleyan men 
being buried by their own minister, and General 
Knollys, who had ever proved himself the friend 
of our work, on his own initiative recommended 
the War Department to add ground to the military 
cemetery for the use of Wesleyans. This was done, 
and the chaplain in charge instructed to see that 
arrangements were always made and a grave dug 
on every occasion of a Wesleyan funeral. These 
instructions, however, were carried out in a very 
imperfect manner, and frequently when Mr. Kelly 
arrived to conduct a funeral there would be some 
serious cause of confusion: such as, for instance, 
no grave dug; or the grave dug in the wrong 
ground; or the grave in the right place, but the 
gate locked, and the key not to be found. More 
than once a funeral party was kept standing in the 
pouring rain until the ‘mistake’ (?) could be rectified. 
Peremptory orders were then given to the refractory 
chaplain which compelled good order for a time, 
but only for a time; the difficulty was to crop up 
again before very long. 

At the previous Conference two ministers had 
been appointed to do duty at the Curragh Camp, 
Treland ; but they had found it impossible to secure 
the necessary land upon which to build a church, 
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They appealed to Dr. Rule to help them, and he 
was enabled to carry through negotiations with the 
Government which secured the free gift of two 
acres of land close to the camp, This favour aggra- 
vated yet further the clerical opposition with which 
Methodism had to contend. Its effect on the Army _ 
Committee, however, was so encouraging that they 
decided at once to petition the Government for the 
removal of the disabilities under which Wesleyans 
in the army suffered. Dr. Rule was instructed to 
draw up a memorial, and a deputation composed of 
the Rev. 8. D. Waddy, D.D., the President of the 
Conference; the Rev. Charles Prest, Secretary of 
the Home Mission and Army Committees; the Rev. 
William Arthur, M.A.,and the Rev. W. H. Rule, 
D.D., waited upon the Secretary of State for War. 
The immediate result was that Mr. Herbert desired 
Dr. Rule to inform him of the next case of persecu- 
tion which occurred, that he might call upon the 
General Commanding-in-Chief to make it a subject 
of inquiry. . 

Two days later a case occurred. Mr. Kelly came 
hot-footed from the camp with tidings that in the 
2ist Regiment two men were under arrest for 
attending a Wesleyan service, and others in the 
same regiment had been prevented from attending. 
The case was at once reported, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge ordered a court of inquiry, 
and the Wesleyan ministers were requested to bring 
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forward any other cases of a similar nature of which 
they had to complain. Four cases were made the 
subject of inquiry, the court sitting for five days, 
and Mr. Kelly being the principal witness. The 
finding of the court was that Dr. Rule and Mr. 
Kelly had not any good reason for complaint. As 
regards officers in general, this was undoubtedly true, 
the inquiry making very plain that the persecution 
complained of was the act of subordinates, the 
superior officers being unaware of what was taking 
place. It was, however, very clearly shown that 
such persecution as had taken place was largely the 
result of clerical instigation. 

In consequence of this inquiry the enmity of the 
Chaplain-General was yet further aggravated, and 
the hostility of himself and his more attached sub- 
ordinates now became open. Every garrison was 
to a greater or less degree affected, but it was 
especially directed against Dr. Rule and Mr. Kelly. 

The next move in the contest was that the senior 
Church of England chaplain at Aldershot reported 
Mr. Kelly to the War Office as an unauthorized 
person Visiting the camp. This was true, as General 
Knollys, not having the power to officially sanction 
Mr. Kelly’s presence and work, had merely given 
him verbal permission to visit the camp and the 
hospitals. Hence in a few days there came an 
order from the War Office directing General Knollys 
to exclude Mr. Kelly from both camp and hospitals, 
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as he was ‘without authority.’ The general sent 
for Mr. Kelly, and expressed his regret, but said he 
was compelled to enforce the order of his superior. 
After consultation, an official letter was written to 
General Knollys ‘strongly urging him to obtain a 
reversal of the unmerited sentence. The general, 
with the kindness that had always characterized his 
dealings with the Wesleyan ministers, instead of 
forwarding the letter in the usual way—which would 
probably have meant that it would never have 
reached the hands of the chiefs of the department 
—waited until his next visit to London, when he 
took the letter himself to the Secretary of State for 
War, and then to the Duke of Cambridge; pleaded 
the cause of the young minister, and returned to 
Aldershot with the duke’s permission for Mr. Kelly 
to resume his ministrations in the camp. Imme- 
diately upon his return he sent his aide-de-camp to 
tell Mr. Kelly of the duke’s decision. ‘But, he 
said, ‘the duke has promised to write me a letter 
on the subject; do not resume work until that 
comes. His letter should be of such a character 
that this question will be settled once and for all’ 
When, three days later, the letter came, the general 
sent Mr. Kelly an official copy of it, and once more 
his abundant labours in the camp were resumed. 
This was one of the last acts of General Knollys, 
for the term of his command was at an end, and 
he was about to take up the post of Comptroller of 
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the Prince of Wales’s household—now His Gracious 
Majesty King Edward VII. 

Opposition had greatly strengthened Mr. Kelly’s 
position in the camp; by the Duke of Cambridge’s 
letter he was for ever free of the camp and hospital ; 
and now, on the authority of the Secretary of State 
for War, the military prisons were opened to him. 
Previously, Dr. Rule had been permitted to visit the 
prison if a prisoner asked for the ministrations of 
a Wesleyan minister—a request, needless to say, 
which very few prisoners were likely to make. But 
now, although Wesleyan ministers as such were 
not officially recognized, Mr. Kelly was given 
authority to visit Wesleyan prisoners in their cells 
and to conduct divine service for them in the prison, 
being the first Wesleyan minister who ever con- 
ducted such a service. It was not until three years 
later that the military prisons were everywhere 
opened to the Wesleyan chaplains. 

Upon the departure of General Knollys from 
' Aldershot the struggle assumed a new aspect. His 
successor, General Sir John Pennefather, whilst not 
hostile to Methodism, knew nothing of it, and had 
no personal friendship for the chaplains such as 
General Knollys had shown. The persecution was 
therefore under these new conditions resumed with 
fresh vigour, and with every hope of greater success. 
Once again the burial difficulty cropped up, and 
the old causes of confusion at the graveside again 
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made their appearance. The last case which occurred 
was so typical, both of Mr. Kelly and his opponents, 
that I must state it fully. 

A Wesleyan soldier, having died in the hospital 
at North Camp, Mr. Kelly, as in duty bound, 
notified the Church of England chaplain in charge 
of the cemetery of the day and hour fixed for the 
funeral, desired him to give orders for the chapel 
to be opened and the grave dug—and dug in the 
right place. ‘I shall do as I think fit,’ replied the 
chaplain; ‘I know nothing of Wesleyans!’ ‘Per- 
haps not, replied Mr. Kelly, ‘ but the War Office does. 
Personally I do not mind where the grave is dug; 
but, whether it be in consecrated or unconsecrated 
ground, the point is that J am going to bury the 
man. On the morning of the funeral Mr. Kelly 
visited the cemetery, and, as he expected, found the 
grave had been dug in the Church of England 
ground. Saying nothing, he returned to North 
Camp, arranged with the Presbyterian chaplain to 
open his church, which was en route to the cemetery, 
and from thence proceeded straight to the graveside. 
Meanwhile the Church of England chaplam, surplice- 
clad, was waiting in the chapel, prepared, on the 
arrival of the funeral, to insist that he must bury 
the man, as the grave was in consecrated ground. 
By the time he had awakened to the fact that the 
funeral was not coming to the chapel, the service 
was over, the man buried, and the troops marching 
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back to barracks. When this incident reached the 
ears of General Sir John Pennefather he was 
furiously angry, and would have tried the chaplain 
by court-martial for his disobedience of the ‘Garrison 
Order’ concerning Wesleyan funerals. Dr. Rule and 
Mr. Kelly, however, poured oil upon the troubled 
waters, and the delinquent cleric received only a 
personal reprimand. 

Some little time after there came the sequel. Mr. 
Kelly was again in the military cemetery, and this 
time the grave was dug in the right place. In the 
consecrated portion of the cemetery he saw waiting 
a funeral party belonging to the 5th Lancers. When 
his service was done they came asking him to con- 
duct the service over the Lancer. ‘How can 1?’ 
said Mr. Kelly; ‘it is in consecrated ground.’ 
‘We've already waited an hour for a chaplain, 
they pleaded. ‘ You’ve buried in consecrated ground 
before, said the caretaker of the cemetery; ‘don’t 
you remember?’ ‘Yes, I have reason to remember 
that occasion,’ said Mr. Kelly. At last he consented 
to do it, and the dead man was buried. The next day 
a chaplain—the same with whom the difficulty had 
previously occurred—called upon Mr. Kelly to thank 
him for what he had done. ‘Somehow or other, he 
said, ‘that funeral had been entirely forgotten. 
Such a thing has never happened to me before, 
and if you had not so generously stepped in and 
supplied my lack, I should in very truth have been 
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court-martialed this time.’ From that day forward 
there was no burial difficulty at Aldershot. 

Shortly after this a new chaplain came to Aldershot 
to take up the post of senior Church of England 
chaplain. When Dr. Rule called upon him, he 
frankly said, ‘You have too great a footing in this 
camp, where you ought not to have any, and I shall 
do my utmost to live you down, work you down, 
and pray you down.’ The struggle now became one 
for the very existence of Methodism in the army. 
Aldershot and Chatham were the chief battlefields, 
but in every other garrison our men suffered except 
where protected by friendly officers. Writing of 
this time Dr. Rule says, ‘Our services were ignored, 
and we and our people were treated with contempt, 
in so far as that could be brought about by the in- 
stigation of military chaplains and unfriendly parish 
priests. At length the omission of our services from 
“ Divisional Orders” compelled me to write to the 
War Office on the general question.’ 

The privilege of having the time and place of 
Wesleyan services announced in ‘ Orders,’ as is done 
in the case of the officially recognized religious 
bodies, had been enjoyed by the Methodist Church 
for twenty-two years, having been first granted at 
Gibraltar. That this privilege was now withdrawn 
was a sign that the enemies of Methodism were 
triumphing, and if unchecked would soon beat us 
off the ground. To add to the difficulties of the 
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devoted fighters for religious liberty, Mr. Herbert— 
or Lord Herbert of Lea, as he had become—who had 
whenever possible been a friend and helper, was 
dead, and the new Secretary of State for War was 
apparently quite out of sympathy, for in reply to 
Dr. Rule’s letter of complaint came an official letter 
which set its seal upon all the wrongs of which 
mention had been made. 

The Conference of 1861 had appointed the Rey. 
C. H. Kelly to Chatham, with instructions to establish 
another chaplaincy there. This he set to work to 
do with characteristic energy and wonderful success. 
But from the very commencement he met with 
opposition in high places. At his first interview 
with Major-General Henry Eyre he was received 
with scant courtesy, and, banging his fist down on 
the table, the general said, ‘I shall show you no 
favour.’ ‘Sir, replied the young chaplain, ‘I ask for 
no favour; what you call favours we call rights.’ 
Hardly had he started work when he was informed 
from head quarters that the hospitals were closed to 
him. But the production of the letter written by 
the Duke of Cambridge to General Knollys on that 
subject caused the general at once to withdraw his 
prohibition. 

It had been intended by the Conference that Mr. 
Kelly should act at Chatham under the control of 
Dr. Rule; but from the first General Eyre refused to 
have any dealings with a minister whose work was 
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at Aldershot, and the young fellow, who only that 
year had been received into the full ministry, had to 
conduct his own fight. Fortunately he was well able 
to do so, and gave as good account of himself at 
Chatham as Dr. Rule was giving of himself at 
Aldershot. As there was in Chatham no Wesleyan 
church, Mr. Kelly hired a lecture hall in which to 
hold his services. From the very commencement 
the vicar of Chatham made himself busy in trying 
to disperse the congregation that gathered there. 
First he tried to persuade the proprietors of the 
hall to refuse longer to let it for such a purpose. 
Failing in this, he persuaded the general to issue 
orders forbidding the men to be marched to the hall, 
and the military part of the congregation was thus 
dispersed. All Mr. Kelly’s appeals to the general 
were useless, and the Army Committee resolved to 
make an appeal to the Government for justice. 

The Rev. Charles Prest, Dr. Rule, and Mr. 
Kelly, in consultation, prepared a carefully worded 
statement showing how ‘Her Majesty’s gracious 
intention that every soldier should have full 
religious liberty’ was in practice ignored. They 
further asked— 

1. That ‘ Returns’ should be made in Regimental 
States, and other official documents, of those men 
who declared themselves to be Wesleyans. 

2. That freedom of access to Wesleyans in camps 
and barracks be given to their ministers. 
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3. That Wesleyans have protection for themselves 
and their ministers against the control and inter- 
ference of ministers of other churches. 

After seven weeks of silence, the answer from the 
War Office was a bare negative to all the requests, 
and instead of abatement of the grievances, they 
were now increased on every hand. 

From the Admiralty there was no opposition, 
except a temporary suspension of the payment of 
capitation grant for the marines, a payment which 
had been made since 1858, but which, as the Regula- 
tions then stood, was certainly irregular. With 
the Regulations to support them, the enemies of 
Methodism triumphed, but in matters left to the 
discretion of the officer commanding, Colonel Lemon, 
the commandant of Royal Marines at Chatham, was 
immovable; and refusing to be influenced as had 
General Eyre, Sunday by Sunday he continued to 
march his hundreds of marines to Mr. Kelly’s 
lecture hall, 

At Aldershot Dr. Rule was now informed by 
the general commanding the division — Sir John 
Pennefather—that he was not permitted to recognize 
officially the word ‘ Wesleyan’ in any public docu- 
ments, returns, or reports. This amounted to total 
prohibition, the Wesleyan men, in spite of their 
declaration to the contrary, being now returned 
either as Church of England or Presbyterian. One 
last appeal was made to the Secretary of State for 
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War, but it was ignored utterly. The opponents of 
Methodism were victorious. 

All appeals having proved fruitless, the Army 
Committee now began to consider the advisability 
of having the matter brought up in Parliament. 
Dr. Rule was actually in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons, giving a full statement of the case to 
a member who was prepared to take the matter in 
hand, when it was suggested that, before doing so, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury be asked to aid them by his 
counsel and influence. Within an hour Dr. Rule 
was stating his case to Lord Shaftesbury, who, 
with the earnestness that ever characterized him 
in questions of religious liberty, at once ranged 
himself on the side of the oppressed. With equal 
promptitude and energy he made himself felt at the 
War Office, and, not content with fair promises, 
refused to be satisfied until justice was done. 

The result was that on June 17, 1862, the Rev. 
Charles Prest, the Secretary of the Army Committee, 
received from Sir Edward Lugard, the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, a letter in which he was 
informed that the general commanding at Chatham 
had received orders that the Wesleyan men were to 
be marched to the lecture hall for divine service. 
The letter further made known the decision of the 
Government that ‘Wesleyan soldiers ought not to 
be classified under either of the three denominations 
into which the army is at present divided ; but that 
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a fourth class should be formed under the title of 
‘Other Protestants.’ This practically acknowledged 
the rights for which Methodism had been contend- 
ing so long, and gave a measure of recognition which 
enabled the ministers to secure free access to their 
men. 

At Chatham Mr. Kelly once more gathered his 
military congregation, which had been dispersed for 
sixteen weeks, and, for a space at any rate, there 
was peace for that harassed military Society. 

Under the new conditions, the position of 
Wesleyan Methodism in the army was greatly 
improved. The right of entry into all military 
prisons was acknowledged in the following year, 
1863; the regulation permitting to the Wesleyan 
soldier the ministrations of his own church was 
now made to apply to the militia as well; and in 
1865 the Admiralty also came into line on the 
question of ‘Other Protestants.’ 

In 1865 Dr. Rule retired from the army work, 
and Mr. Kelly, who for some time past had been 
acting unofficially as assistant secretary for navy 
and army affairs, now also took charge of the 
correspondence previously conducted by Dr. Rule. 
He was, however, never appointed by the Conference 
to this position. In searching through a mass of 
correspondence ranging from 1861 to 1869, covering 
therefore the period dealt with in this chapter, I 
learn from letters written by Dr. Rule and the Rey. 
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Charles Prest, that this young man, who was hardly 
out of his probation, was consulted as an authority 
on all navy and army matters, and deserved to be 
so consulted. During the period which elapsed 
between the resignation of Dr. Rule and the form- 
ing of the Army and Navy Sub-Committee in 1878, 
Methodist policy with respect to Her Majesty’s 
forces was influenced by Mr. Kelly to an extent 
undreamed of save only by the few who had intimate 
knowledge of the inner working of the Home 
Mission Department. 

In 1867 Mr. Kelly was appointed to the London 
garrison—the first Wesleyan minister so appointed. 
From a letter written to him by Dr. Rule during 
the period that he was holding this appointment, in 
which the Doctor remonstrates with his old comrade 
for working beyond his strength, we gather that 
every Sunday he preached four times, and walked 
twenty miles to do it. The work done by Mr. Kelly 
in the Southwark prison—now swept away by im- 
provements—at this time was a very noble one. 
Many of the cells visited were so dark that he could 
not see the prisoner with whom he talked and 
prayed; often the prisoners were of such a character 
that the prison officials trembled for his safety. Said 
the governor to him on one occasion, ‘Mr. Kelly, 
you do every week of your life what I should not 
dare to do once in my life.’ 

Before leaving these days of hard fighting for 
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religious liberty in the British army, I must, in 
justice to those who took part in it, draw attention 
to one remarkable feature of the controversy. 
Though both sides were very much in earnest, were 
fighting their hardest, and the contest was prolonged 
over a space of several years, yet, with very few 
exceptions, personal bitterness was absent. As 
Dr. Rule.has said of one of his chief antagonists 
at Aldershot, the Rev. Mr. Sabin, ‘ Although 
antagonists, we could be friends. We differed on 
public grounds, but each of us understood that it was 
his duty to hold his own.’ In after years, whilst 
talking of these times of battle, Mr. Sabin himself 
told the Rev. John Laverack, with evident appre- 
ciation, that when he was leaving Aldershot, Dr. 
Rule came to wish him good-bye, and said, ‘If we 
have been foes, we have been Christian foes.’ One 
of Mr. Kelly’s most strenuous opponents at 
Chatham was the Rev. J. C. Edghill, who afterwards 
became the Chaplain-General, which position he 
held until 1901. At the close of one of the many 
sharp encounters that he had with Mr. Kelly, he 
thus writes to him: ‘We have fought many times ; 
we are both in earnest, and very probably may fight 
again. Still, I very gratefully acknowledge the fair, 
candid, and straightforward way in which you have 
acted. Under our great differences I am glad to see 
a union of heart in the great duty of Christian 
forbearance towards others. I can honestly say that 
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any slight tinge of bitterness our conflict may have 
left has passed away, and that in future I shall 
always try to remember that in which we agree, 
rather than that in which we differ. I think we 
know enough of one another now to respect each 
other. Truly the utterance of a chivalrous 
Christian gentleman, to an opponent of like nature. 
As Tickell has written— 


Brave minds, howe’er at war, are secret friends, 
Their generous discord with the battle ends ; 
In peace they wonder whence dissension rose, 
And ask how souls so like could e’er be foes. 


CHAPTER VII 
FIGHTERS OF A LATER DATE 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 
Henry V. 


HE fight for liberty of worship, which in 1862 
resulted in a fourth column being added to the 
‘Army Returns of Religious Denominations’ under 
the head of ‘Other Protestants, was followed by a 
period during which there was little or no opposition. 
Under these new and better conditions, Methodist 
work throughout the army was developed and ex- 
tended to an extent impossible before, and the Home 
Missionary Committee set itself to thoroughly 
organize it. 

Much had been achieved. Soldiers were now 
permitted to attend the services of their own church ; 
but their ministers had no status in the army, could 
claim no rights, and received from the Government 
no remuneration for their services. Experience was 
to teach the Conference that this was an impossible 
position; but meanwhile there was no reason for 
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authority, every facility being granted to Wesleyan 
ministers in their work amongst the troops. 

This work now began to assume such proportions 
that it became impossible for the Home Missionary 
Committee, with its already multitudinous responsi- 
bilities, to deal satisfactorily with the details of 
administration to which it gave rise. For some time 
past the work in both navy and army had been 
controlled by those members of the Home Missionary 
Committee who lived in London, with the addition 
of the Rev. Richard Hardy, the Rev. R. W. Allen, 
and Captain John Smith. This ‘Army Committee’ 
had done good work, but it was felt by many that 
the time had come for more efficient organization. 
A special sub-committee was therefore formed in 
1878 for the purpose, representative of both the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Committees—for by 
this time there were naval and military stations 
abroad, as well as at home, where Wesleyan ministers 
were at work—and including as many men as 
possible who had expert knowledge of the work in 
navy and army. Such men as Dr. Rule, the Rev. 
C. H. Kelly, Sir William M‘Arthur, Sir George 
Hayter Chubb, Bart., and Major John Smith, were 
thus able to give to the Church the benefit of their 
wide experience and great influence. 

Two secretaries were appointed, the Rev. W. 
Morley Punshon, LL.D., representing the Foreign 
Missionary Committee, and the Rev. Alexander 
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M‘Aulay, representing the Home Missionary Com- 
mittee. The question of an assistant secretary who 
should act under these gentlemen was an important 
one, and gave no little anxiety to those who had at 
heart the interests of Methodist sailors and soldiers. 
But God had been training the man, and when 
wanted he was found in the person of the Rev. 
Richard. Watson Allen. Mr. Allen eventually 
became the sole secretary, dealing with all corre- 
‘spondence arising out of army and navy work 
throughout the Empire, and with admirable tact 
performing the difficult task of serving two masters, 
ie. both the Home and Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Allen had received his first military appoint- 
ment at Chatham in 1870, being sent to take charge . 
of the work commenced in that garrison by the 
Rev. C. H. Kelly. He had already gained experience 
during eleven years’ ministry in various circuits, and 
whilst a probationer had acted as assistant to the 
Rev. Charles Prest during the year he was President 
of the Conference. Upon entering into his new 
sphere of labour Mr. Allen at once gave signs of 
being possessed of the peculiar qualities necessary 
to successful work amongst soldiers, and speedily 
became one of the most prominent of the ministers 
employed with the army. From Chatham he was 
removed in 1872 to Aldershot, his junior colleague 
being the Rev. John Laverack, who at Aldershot, 
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and later during twenty years of splendid service at 
Malta, won from both sailors and soldiers such love 
and respect as are given to very few. 

At Aldershot Mr. Allen did great things. The 
iron church built by Dr. Rule on the edge of the 
camp had been isolated by a great wall which now 
enclosed the cavalry barracks, and the troops could 
only reach the church after a long walk. The town 
also had developed in the opposite direction, and 
instead of being in the centre of Aldershot and easy 
of access to the camp, it was now on the outskirts, 
and hard to find. Mr. Allen secured a large site 
in the centre of the town, within two minutes’ walk 
of the main entrance into the camp; Conference by 
formal vote gave him permission to appeal for and 
collect funds throughout the Connexion; and at 
once, with untiring energy and _ indomitable 
courage, he set to work. The result was that on 
one of the finest sites in Aldershot there was 
erected a magnificent church, which ever since has 
held the premier position, and has maintained the 
largest congregation, in the town. Adjoining the 
church was built a Soldiers’ Home, which at that 
date was one of the best to be found in any 
command. This magnificent block of buildings— 
to it a Wesley Hall has since been added by 
the civilian members of the congregation—one of 
the finest in British Methodism, stands to-day as 
a monument of the work done by Mr. Allen during 
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the years he was stationed at Aldershot. At North 
Camp also, at the very entrance to the camp, there 
stands another fine block of buildings, comprising 
church, schools, and chaplain’s house, a further 
memorial of Mr. Allen’s foresight and daring. 

As secretary of the newly formed Army and Navy 
Sub-Committee Mr. Allen had ample opportunities of 
proving his powers. Hardly was the sub-committee 
formed when it found itself engaged in an important 
negotiation with the War Department, the successful 
conduct of which called for the exercise of both tact 
and diplomacy on the part of the secretary. For 
some time past there had been a growing feeling in 
the Connexion that it was not right that the trustees 
of chapels to which troops were marched for divine 
service should make provision for them without 
recelving any remuneration for the seats thus 
occupied. The question was discussed in Conference, 
when it appeared that there were certain members 
who objected to receiving what they called ‘State 
aid’; but at last it was decided to apply to the War 
Office for seat rents, still claiming nothing for the 
services of the ministers engaged in army work. 
For over two years the sub-committee was negotiat- 
ing with the War Department. Letters were 
written; interviews with the Secretary of State for 
War took place; hopes were held out of a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty; and then came 
a letter definitely stating that the War Department 
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declined to make any such payment to Wesleyan 
trustees. More interviews followed and further 
correspondence, but the Government refused to 
re-consider its decision. In 1880 there was a change 
of Government, and as soon as the new Cabinet 
was formed, the sub-committee again applied to 
the Secretary of State for War for the payment of 
seat rents. In reply to this appeal there came a 
letter from the War Office, in which the Secretary 
of State, instead of simply meeting the request of 
the sub-committee, conceded the fullest recognition 
to Wesleyans in the army, by granting capitation 
allowances for Wesleyan soldiers, such as had been 
received for several years past from the Admiralty, 
and by sanctioning the appointment of officiating 
Wesleyan chaplains in all garrisons. The letter of 
authorization, which is dated January 21, 1881, 
says, ‘It has now been decided that, from and after 
April 1, 1881, Wesleyan ministers shall receive 
capitation allowance for their services, under the 
regulations in force for payment to officiating clergy- 
men of the Church of England, Roman Catholic, and 
Presbyterian denominations, This alteration in the 
existing Army Regulations was afterwards sanctioned 
and established by the Royal Warrant of June 25, 
1881. 

The satisfactory decision by the War Department 
was not, however, without its embarrassments. 
There were not a few members of the Conference 
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who regarded with suspicion the receiving of any 
money from the Government, fearing to compromise 
their position as members of a Free Church. But, 
by tactful presentation of the case, a demonstration 
that the money was paid only for work done, and 
was especially the due of trustees whose chapels 
were used by the troops, opposition was withdrawn, 
the Government offer accepted, and Wesleyan 
Methodism in the army at last received full and 
complete recognition. From henceforth in all‘ Army 
Returns of Religious Denominations’ there was 
printed a column for Wesleyans, and Methodist 
ministers now received a definite position and status 
in the army. At the next meeting of the sub- 
committee, the Rev. R. W. Allen was able to submit 
to the members a copy of Wesley’s Hymns and 
Prayers which was about to be issued by the War 
Department to every Wesleyan soldier. 

The receiving of capitation allowances enabled the 
sub-committee to greatly extend its operations. 
The question of pastoral oversight of the troops 
serving on foreign stations was carefully gone into, 
and provision made for their needs. 

Since the War Office had granted full recognition 
to Wesleyans, the Admiralty, which had for many 
years granted a measure of recognition, now, in 
response to the representations made by the secretary 
of the Army and Navy Sub-Committee, made that 
recognition complete. In official returns a special 
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column was provided for Wesleyans, the right of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church to have a chaplain 
appointed at all naval ports was acknowledged, and 
Wesley’s Hymns and Prayers were issued to all the 
men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 

On behalf of the Army and Navy Sub-Committee 
Mr. Allen also entered into negotiations with the 
India Office, with a view to securing the recognition 
of the right of the Wesleyan Church to minister to 
its own men serving in India. After about twelve 
months of correspondence and delicate negotiation, 
he was able to announce, in May 1883, that full 
recognition was now given to our ministers, and 
the same maintenance provided for Wesleyan as 
for ministers of other denominations in India. 

Upon the formal recognition of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism in the army, the Irish Conference, realizing 
the importance of the opportunity now presented 
to Methodism, formed in 1881 an Army and Navy 
Sub-Committee, with the Rev. Wallace M‘Mullen 
as secretary. This sub-committee has ever since 
done noble work in the control and development 
of Wesleyan army and navy work in Ireland. 

The Army and Navy Sub-Committee soon found 
that work crowded upon it. An ever-vigilant eye 
had to be kept upon the garrison. Chaplains needed 
to be advised as to their duties, rights, and privileges. 
Negotiations with the Government for sites for 


churches, chaplain’s quarters, Soldiers’ Homes, had 
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to be carried through. Questions of appointment 
and pay had to be settled with the Lords of the 
Admiralty or the Secretary of State for War. In 
cases where difficulties arose between a chaplain and 
the local naval or military authorities, the chaplain 
had to be advised, the cause of Methodism championed, 
and, if necessary, appeal made to the Admiralty or 
War Office. 

Such things as the following were constantly 
taking place. Almost as soon as the sub-committee 
was formed it was engaged in a debate with the 
Home Office. The sub-committee maintained that 
a soldier incarcerated in a civil prison did not 
thereby lose his right to be ministered to by a 
minister of his own church, and asked that facilities 
should be given for the carrying out of such work. 
The Home Secretary refused absolutely to acknow- 
ledge such a right or to permit Wesleyan ministers 
to enter the prisons. After prolonged negotiations, 
the right to visit soldiers was acknowledged, but as 
yet, in the case of all other prisoners, access was 
refused to Wesleyan ministers, the single exception 
being the Rev. C. H. Kelly, who had as a personal 
privilege the right of entry, and for many years 
had availed himself of it to do noble work amongst 
the prisoners. 

In Ireland, on a later occasion, a commanding 
officer refused to appoint a Wesleyan chaplain on 
the ground that there was already a Presbyterian 
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chaplain in the garrison. The Irish Sub-Committee 
appealed to the London Sub-Committee, which so 
represented the matter at the War Office that 
forthwith that commanding officer received orders 
to make the appointment at once. 

In 1885, whilst the Rev. William Jackson was 
serving with the Expeditionary Force in the Eastern 
Soudan, there was an attempt to place all the 
chaplains in the force under the control of the 
senior Church of England chaplain. Mr. Jackson 
resisted this as a serious innovation and one entirely 
contrary to the principles of religious equality now 
recognized in the army, and at once reported the 
matter to the sub-committee in England. The 
Rev. R. W. Allen was instructed to forward a 
carefully prepared memorandum on the subject to 
the Secretary of State for War, and the result was 
the immediate issuing of orders which would prevent 
any future recurrence of a similar breach of the 
spirit of the regulations. 

These cases, which are merely typical ones, 
selected out of numberless questions of a like 
character which came before the Army and Navy 
Sub-Committee, all meant that the pressure of 
work and correspondence upon the secretary, who 
also had charge of the London garrison, was far too 
heavy. It at last became necessary to give Mr. 
Allen a junior minister to assist him in the work of 
the garrison, thus enabling him more completely to 
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devote himself to the work of the Department all 
over the Empire. Mr. Allen having to some extent 
been freed from pastoral responsibility, was enabled 
to visit the stations both at home and abroad; 
maintain complete oversight of the work throughout 
both navy and army; and continue such close and 
intimate relations with the chaplains as enabled 
him to be cognizant of all that was taking place 
in the various garrisons and naval ports. Under 
this oversight and control Methodism was greatly 
extended in both services, as will be seen from the 
following tables, which at a glance show how 
great has been the development of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in the navy and army. 


Royal Navy. Army. 
Pees piiseclaae Deckaxeial 
eclare eclare 
Wesleyans. Ferg ease Wesleyans. —_- 
1882 2,763 180 6,422 500 
1905 7,250 385 14,467 1,166 


In addition to these there are some 3,000 declared 
Wesleyans in the militia. Also there are largenumbers 
of men who have been brought up in Methodist homes, 
or trained in Methodist schools, who are either too 
indifferent to declare themselves as Wesleyans 
when they enlist, or are ignorant of the fact that 
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Wesleyan Methodism is one of the recognized religious 
denominations in the army. It is estimated by 
those who best know the army that if Wesleyan 
Methodists worked the regimental depdts thoroughly, 
and the officiating chaplain appointed to the depdt 
made it his business to see that the denomination of 
every recruit was properly entered upon his joining 
the colours, the number of declared Wesleyans in 
the army would probably be doubled. The increase 
in the number of ministers who are appointed as 
acting chaplains (not commissioned, but devoting 
the whole of their time to the troops) and officiating 
chaplains (devoting only a portion of their time to 
the soldiers) is also very remarkable, and indicative 
of the ever-growing importance of our army work. 
The numbers in 1882 and 1905 are as follows :— 


, Great India and | 
Year. Britain. the Colonies. Treland. Resa 
1882 41 6 19 66 
1905 130 62 34 226 


It is a remarkable fact that although the operations 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in both army and 
navy have been so greatly extended, and that since 
1882 the extent of the work has been trebled, yet, 
owing to the largely increased grants paid by the 
Government, this work has been done during 1905 
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ata cost to the Church of only £500 in excess of 
that spent in 1882. 

From time to time during the events ‘onal 
in this chapter the nation had been engaged in war, 
and Wesleyan chaplains accompanied the troops in 
the field. The work done by these chaplains, and 
the personal friendships which were formed between 
them and’ the officers with whom they lived on the 
close and intimate terms inevitable during a cam- 
paign, did much to remove prejudices against 
Methodism from the minds of the military authorities. 
There were increasing signs of a desire to meet the 
demands of the Army and Navy Sub-Committee, 
and during the South African War, 1899-1902, 
greater facilities were granted than ever before. 

In 1900 the Australian Commonwealth was 
inaugurated, and an Imperial Representative Corps 
was sent out from England to take part in the 
inauguration. With this force were sent four 
chaplains, representing the four religious denomina- 
tions recognized in the army. The Rev. R. W. 
Allen was selected to represent the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and in order to give him equal 
status with his brother chaplains he was granted 
a temporary commission as a chaplain of the first 
class (ranking with a colonel). This is noteworthy, 
in that it was the first time a commission had ever 
been granted in the regular army to a Wesleyan 
chaplain. (London Gazette, November 12, 1900.) 
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Upon Mr. Allen’s return from Australia in 1901 
he retired from the chaplaincy of the London 
garrison, as it was realized that there was quite as 
much work as one man could do in the secretariat 
of the Army and Navy Sub-Committee. From this 
time forward his whole energy was directed to 
organizing and controlling Wesleyan army and navy 
work throughout the Empire. Upon his retirement 
from the post of acting chaplain, the Government 
showed their appreciation of his services to the 
country by conferring upon him the honorary rank 
of a chaplain of the first class. (London Gazette, 
November 22, 1901.) This is the first time that 
such a distinction has ever been conferred. 

During Mr. Allen’s absence from England, the 
nation was plunged into mourning by the death 
of its idolized Queen, Victoria the Good. At the 
great State funeral, all branches of both ‘services’ 
were represented, and amongst others the Chaplains’ 
Department. Four chaplains representing the 
Churches officially recognized in the army had a 
place in the procession. In the absence of Mr. 
Allen, to whom by right of his position the dis- 
tinction belonged, the Rev. James Fletcher, who 
was acting as Mr. Allen’s locwm tenens, was appointed 
by the War Department to represent the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, being given, for that day only, 
the rank and uniform of a chaplain of the first 
class. 
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At the close of the South African War, the 
Government, in acknowledgement of the distinguished 
services of the Wesleyan chaplains in the field, on 
its own initiative offered to give a certain number 
of Wesleyan chaplains commissions. This would 
have given them the rank of officers, entitled them 
to the pay and pension of their rank, and placed 
them on a footing of absolute equality with the 
chaplains of other Churches. After long and careful 
consideration, the Army and Navy Sub-Committee 
recommended the Conference to decline the offer 
of the War Department, it being felt that there 
were grave constitutional difficulties in the way of 
Wesleyan ministers coming completely under the 
control of the War Office. That such difficulties exist 
is undoubted; that they are insurmountable remains 
a matter of opinion; to some who are not without 
knowledge of both Methodism and the army it 
would seem that the difficulties might have been 
overcome, In 1903, by formal and respectful resolu- 
tion, the Conference informed His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of its decision not to permit Wesleyan ministers 
to accept a commission. 

Out of this offer, however, came some good. At 
the request of the Army and Navy Sub-Committee, 
the Secretary of State for War consented that in 
future the names of all acting chaplains to the 
forces (ministers without a commission, but devot- 
ing the whole of their time to the troops) should 
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be printed in the‘Army List, thus considerably 
improving their status. Fifteen Wesleyan ministers 
were benefited, and about sixty belonging to the 
Church of England and the Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

In 1903 the right of Wesleyan ministers to visit 
civil prisons was finally acknowledged, and to every 
prison in the country a Wesleyan chaplain was at 
once appointed. Previous to this, whilst there were 
Wesleyan ministers who had the entrée into prisons— 
notable amongst these, as we have said, being the 
Rev. C. H. Kelly—yet it had been a privilege con- 
ferred upon individuals, not upon the Church. The 
oversight of this work, by resolution of the Confer- 
ence, was delegated to the Army and Navy Sub- 
Committee which had been instrumental in securing 
this further recognition. 

During the sessions of the 1903 Conference, the 
whole work and constitution of the Army and Navy 
Sub-Committee was reconsidered. The result was 
that the old sub-committee, working on behalf of 
both Home and Foreign Missionary Committees, 
was abolished. With a view to greater efficiency, 
and the unity of the work, it was considered desirable 
that, as far as possible, it should be administered by 
one department only. As the work is essentially 
home mission in its character, it was decided that 
it should in future be regarded as a section of the 
Home Missionary Department; in the case of work 
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abroad, that committee acting in consultation with 
the Foreign Missionary Committee. For the control 
and direction of the work in detail, a Board of 
Management was formed to act on behalf of the 
Home Missionary Committee, the decisions of this 
Board not taking effect until the minutes of its 
meetings had been confirmed by the Home Mission- 
ary Committee. The Rev. R. W. Allen was, of 
course, appointed secretary to the Board. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MISSIONARIES IN RED AND BLUE 


Yet their graves are scattered and their names are clean 
forgotten, 
Earth shall not remember, but the Waiting Angel knows. 
KIPLING. 


NE of the most remarkable things in connexion 
with the spread of Methodism across the seas 
has been the part played by soldiers. Few people 
realize how great a debt of gratitude the Methodist 
Church owes to the British soldier on foreign 
service. Throughout Methodist history, from the 
beginning until now, we find these men acting as 
the pioneers, and being used of God to establish 
churches in young colonies, or witness for Christ 
Jesus amongst the heathen. 

The introduction of Methodism into America in 
1760 by British emigrants is, without doubt, one of 
the most important events in the moral and religious 
history of that country. The names of Barbara 
Heck and Philip Embury will ever be justly 
honoured and revered for the grand work which 
they initiated in New Yok. But it must not be for- 
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gotten that amongst the first of their converts were 
three British soldiers—James Hodge, Addison Low, 
and John Buckley. These men at once became the 
chief helpers of the little cause, preaching and 
working with untiring enthusiasm; and it was largely 
due to their labours that in 1767 the Society had to 
seek for larger premises in which to worship. The 
famous ‘Rigging Loft’ in William Street was 
secured, and thither the congregation removed. 
One Sunday evening, three months after they had 
entered into possession of their new place of 
worship, the little congregation was amazed and 
startled by the presence in their midst of a military 
officer in full uniform. At the close of the service, 
however, their fears gave place to rejoicing when 
they learned that the strange officer was a brother 
Methodist and a local preacher. It was Captain 
Thomas Webb of the 48th Foot, the newly appointed 
barrack master at Albany. 
Captain Webb at once, by reason of his gifts and 
influence, became one of the chief persons in the 
Society, and for some time he was the principal 
evangelist Methodism had in the New World. At 
Albany he opened his own house for prayer and 
preaching, and a Society was formed. In New York, 
within a year of his coming amongst them, the 
Church had so grown that they found it necessary to 
build a chapel seating about seven hundred persons, 
and the gallant Captain was largely instrumental 
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in the successful carrying out of this work. But this 
did not satisfy his restless energy; he went farther 
afield, seizing every opportunity of preaching the 
gospel, and becoming the means of establishing 
Methodism in many new centres, notably in Long 
Island and Philadelphia. In 1769, so greatly had 
the work grown that, in response to Captain Webb’s 
earnest appeals, Wesley sent out two ministers— 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor—to take 
charge of the new Societies. In a letter from 
Richard Boardman, published some fifteen years 
later in the Methodist Magazine, we learn that on 
arrival they found Captain Webb at Philadelphia, 
with a Society of over one hundred members and 
a congregation of about one thousand persons; and 
at New York, though the chapel seated seven hundred 
persons, only about one-third of those who desired 
to hear the preaching could find room in the building. 

In 1772 Captain Webb sailed for England on 
furlough. His leave was spent earnestly pleading 
the cause of the American Societies, and with such 
success that upon his return to duty he was 
accompanied by two more ministers who had 
been sent out by John Wesley. Thomas Rankin, 
who had been appointed Superintendent of the 
American Societies, it is interesting to note, owed 
his conversion to the influence of certain dragoons 
who had served with John Haime in Flanders, and 
were afterwards stationed in his native town of 
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Dunbar; whilst George Shadford had, before his 
conversion, served as a soldier. 

In the Dominion of Canada, as in that part of 
America which afterwards became the United States, 
it was the labour of soldiers that first planted 
Methodism on the mainland. Probably the first 
Methodist sermon ever heard in Canada was preached 
at Quebee in 1780 by a commissary of the 44th 
Foot, named Tuffey. This man, who had been a 
local preacher in England, was deeply moved by the 
spiritual destitution of the settlers, the ignorance 
and wickedness of his fellow soldiers, and the super- 
stition prevailing amongst the French Canadians, 
and at once commenced preaching. Wherever his 
regiment went he preached Christ; soon he had 
gathered around him a band of Christian soldiers, 
and great numbers of his hearers, drawn from all 
classes of society, were converted. When in 1783 
he returned to England, he left behind him no 
organized Society, but he had laid the foundations 
of Methodism in Lower Canada. At the close of 
the war several regiments were disbanded, the men 
being offered grants of land on which to settle. 
Many of the discharged soldiers who elected thus 
to stay in the country were Tuffey’s comrades and 
converts, and they became the nucleus of a strong 
Methodism throughout Lower Canada. 

In Upper Canada it was again a soldier who was 
the first Methodist preacher to proclaim the gospel 
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to the settlers. Major George Neal, an officer in 
a British cavalry regiment, upon the close of the 
Revolutionary War retired from the army, and, 
crossing the Niagara River at Queenstown, took 
possession of an officer's grant of land in 1786. He 
was no sooner settled in his new possession than he 
began to preach to his neighbours. It appears that 
upon leaving the army he had been received into 
the ranks of the Methodist ministry in the United 
States, but soon retired on account of impaired 
health. But in God’s good providence he did nobler 
work as a lay preacher than it would have been 
possible for him to do as an itinerant. In spite of 
fierce persecution and the violence of hostile mobs, he 
bore his witness and became the means of leading 
many men to God. Amongst those whom he thus 
won for his Master was Christian Warner, the first 
class-leader in the Niagara country, near whose 
farm the first church was built. The Rev. George 
Ferguson, another soldier - pioneer of Canadian 
Methodism, has placed on record that, whilst still 
serving in the army during the war of 1812, he 
met with many of Neal’s converts in various places 
on the frontier; and when as a minister in 1817 he 
was appointed to the Niagara Circuit, he met still 
more of them there. George Neal continued his 
labours to a good old age; and though in his later 
days he lost his sight, his blindness did not prevent 
him from preaching, and it was not until he had 
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reached the ripe age of ninety-one that the Master 
he had served so well on earth took him for the 
higher service in heaven. 

To return to the Eastern Hemisphere. There is 
no story of the beginnings of Methodism more re- 
markable than that of the Channel Islands. Pierre 
Le Sueur and John Fentin, natives of Jersey who 
had been brought to God in Newfoundland under 
the preaching of Lawrence Coughlan, returned to 
their native island, and began to preach the gospel 
as they had learned to know it in a distant land. 
Amongst those who at once rallied to their help 
were certain Christian soldiers who had been con- 
verted at Winchester and Southampton under the 
preaching of Captain Webb, and chief amongst these 
was Corporal Miller. Writing to his friend Mr. 
Jasper Winscombe of Winchester early in 1783, 
Corporal Miller told of the work that was being 
done, described the opportunities for labour presented 
by, and the deep spiritual need of, the Norman 
Islands. The letter was sent to John Wesley, and 
the result was that Robert Carr Brackenbury, and 
later Adam Clarke, were sent to Jersey. In an 
incredibly short time they were able to report that 
‘Societies were formed all over the island’ From 
Jersey the holy fire spread to Guernsey, Alderney, 
and even little Sark. Chapels were built, circuits 
came into being, and a Methodism of a noble, vigorous 
type was established throughout the islands. 
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Turning once again to the New World, we still 
find the soldier active in the great work of spreading 
the kingdom of Christ. When Dr. Coke visited the 
West Indies in 1787, he found at Dominica two 
Methodist soldiers in the barracks, who, together 
with some Moravian negroes, had formed themselves 
into a Society. At Kingston, St. Vincent, a similar 
experience awaited him: upon his arrival he was 
welcomed by a party of seven soldiers, who, he 
learned, were meeting in class and holding sage 
preaching services. 

On the occasion of Dr. Coke’s second visit to the 
islands in 1788, he landed at Barbados with the 
purpose of establishing the Rev. B. Pearce as the 
first Methodist missionary in that place. He and 
his party knew nobody in the island; they were 
entering upon entirely new ground. As they walked 
up from the landing-stage, a sergeant recognized one 
of the missionaries as the minister of the circuit, to 
which he had belonged in Ireland. Overcome with 
surprise and joy, he literally threw his arms around 
the minister’s neck, to the great astonishment of 
that worthy man and the members of his party, who 
were not sure that violence was not intended. In 
the joyful explanations that followed, they learned 
‘that the sergeant and his comrades had hired a 
warehouse, in which they were holding public services 
and preaching the gospel to the inhabitants. The 
Rev. B. Pearce, therefore, instead of having to start 
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from the very beginning, found a church and a 
congregation gathered by these devout soldiers, 
waiting for him to take charge. 

Whilst in this part of the world, mention should 
be made of the work which was undertaken in 
Bermuda in 1799, in response to the earnest re- 
presentations of a member of the sister service. 
A naval officer, serving on a man-of-war which 
frequently visited the islands, appalled by what he 
saw of the vicious lives of the settlers and the moral 
degradation of both whites and blacks, wrote to Dr. 
Coke, urging upon him the terrible need of this 
portion of the British Empire. In consequence the 
Rev. John Stephenson was sent; and he from bitter 
experience could testify of the wickedness of the 
inhabitants, for he was imprisoned for six months 
and finally driven from the islands, his only crime 
being that he preached the gospel. 

In an earlier chapter mention has been made of 
the work done in Gibraltar and Malta by soldiers 
long years before a minister was sent to those 
stations. Whilst neither of these places is strictly 
speaking a mission station, yet it was out of the work 
at Gibraltar that the Methodist Mission into Spain 
grew, and for many years Gibraltar was the head of 
that mission; and at Malta, until prevented by 
authority, attempts were made to evangelize the 
inhabitants. 

The story of Methodism in France is a most 
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romantic one, and here also soldiers, both British 
and French, have played a most important pa 
During the Napoleonic Wars, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, great numbers of prisoners were 
taken on both sides, and in the providence of God 
many of these men became ambassadors in bonds 
witnessing for Jesus Christ. Dated as early as 1807, 
we have letters from prisoners of war incarcerated 
in the prison at Arras. From these letters we 
gather that amongst the prisoners in that one place 
there were as many as seventy Methodists, meeting 
in class and working for Christ, not only amongst 
their fellow prisoners, but amongst those whose 
duty it was to guard them. Prominent amongst 
these men was Jeremiah Taylor, who preached to 
his fellow prisoners and was instrumental in leading 
many to God. In later days there was also con- 
siderable evangelistic work done by the Methodists 
in the army of occupation, which after the battle 
of Waterloo was encamped at Valenciennes and 
Cambray. Of this work mention has already been 
made; it must not, however, be forgotten that the 
influence of these military Societies was felt, not 
only in the British camp, but in those little 
Methodist Societies in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, which by the presence and help of these 
fine soldiers and noble Christians were greatly 
strengthened and upbuilded. 

Whilst the knowledge of Christ was being spread 
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in this way upon the Continent, an even more 
important work was in progress in England. EHarly 
in the year 1810 a Wesleyan minister, the Rev. 
William Toase, having some knowledge of French, 
and being touched by the condition of the wretched 
prisoners of war who crowded the prison-ships float- 
ing on the Medway, began to labour amongst them 
as a missionary. The commander of H.M. prison- 
ship Glory granted Mr. Toase permission to visit the 
prisoners under his care and to preach to them. 
The work met with such encouraging success that he 
began to extend his labours to the nine other 
prison-ships that were moored in the river. Success 
provoked opposition, and Mr. Toase found certain 
officers who hampered him in his work, and finally 
succeeded in having him excluded from the ships. 
Mr. Joseph Butterworth, brother-in-law of Adam 
Clarke, a Methodist member of Parliament with 
whose memorial in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, all 
are familiar, exerted his influence with the Govern- 
ment, as also did Dr. Coke. Eventually they were 
successful, and permission was obtained for Mr. 
Toase to continue his work amongst the prisoners of 
war. The following Conference he was definitely 
set aside for this work, and was enabled not only to 
minister to the seven thousand prisoners on the 
Medway, but to organize similar work at Ports- 
mouth—where there were nine thousand prisoners 
in fifteen prisons—Plymouth, and Dartmouth. In 
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these latter places the work was done, under Mr. 
Toase’s control, by ministers and local preachers 
sent from the Channel Islands; noteworthy amongst 
them being De Kerpezdron, who after peace was 
proclaimed became so successful a missionary in 
France. 

In every ship schools were formed, libraries 
established, tracts distributed, the gospel preached ; 
and, as the prisoners returned to their own land, 
each carried with him a copy of God’s Word in his 
own language. Numbers both of officers and men 
were brought to a saving knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus Christ. The great revival of French 
Protestantism which followed immediately after the 
close of the war gave fresh impetus to evangelical 
truth throughout the country, and put new life into 
the ancient Huguenot Church. It resulted in the 
firm establishment of Methodism in France, and 
was chiefly due to these soldier-converts returning 
from exile with the priceless gift of divine love in 
their hearts and God’s Holy Book in their hands. 

The next important extension of Wesleyan 
missions in which soldiers played a part was the 
introduction of Methodism into the Australian 
continent. The first class-meeting was held at 
Sydney in 1812, and of the handful of faithful ones 
thus gathered two were soldiers. This little band 
sent to England an earnest request for a Methodist 
missionary, and in their letter is given an awful 
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picture of the almost universal depravity by which 
they were surrounded. Their plea was not in vain, 
and the Rev. Samuel Leigh was sent to be their 
minister, reaching Sydney in 1815. Upon his 
arrival Mr. Leigh found that his chief helper was 
Sergeant James Scott, of the 46th Foot. This man 
opened his own house for preaching; and when, 
upon the completion of his term of service, he took 
his discharge from the army, the one object of his 
existence was the cause of God and Methodism in 
Sydney. Such was his love and devotion that he 
purchased a property in Princes Street, part of which 
he fitted up as a residence for the minister. The 
rest he appropriated for the site of a chapel when 
it should be required. The place of worship 
eventually raised on this site—the first Wesleyan 
church in Sydney—was built at the sole cost of this 
devoted soldier of Christ. 

The cause in Sydney having been organized and 
well established, Mr. Leigh began to turn his 
attention to the country districts. His earliest 
journey was to the Castlereagh Settlement. At 
the close of his first day’s ride, he called at the 
house of a settler to whom he had a letter of 
introduction. To his surprise and amazement, he 
was received with gruff incivility, and refused a 
night’s shelter. ‘Try John Lees, two miles farther 
on; he will probably put you up, was all the assist- 
ance the inhospitable boor would render him. With 
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heavy heart, and weary of body, Mr. Leigh rode 
on. Arriving at John Lees’s wooden hut, he 
knocked at the door with his whip handle, and 
called out, ‘Will you receive a Wesleyan missionary ?’ 
Instantly the door opened, he was invited to 
enter, and upon doing so, found the whole family 
assembled for evening worship. At the request 
of his host, he proceeded to conduct family prayers. 
As he read the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, ‘The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
asthe rose, his feelings overpowered him, and he 
and his new-found friends wept together. When 
they rose from their knees the farmer crossed the 
room and gripped the minister’s hand. ‘God bless 
you, he said. ‘We have been praying for three 
years that God would send us a missionary, and 
now you are come. We had not even heard of 
your arrival in the colony.’ Far into the night 
they sat and talked, planning for the future of 
Christ’s work in that God-forsaken place, and in 
the course of their conversation gradually there 
emerged something of the life-history of John 
Lees. 

He was an old soldier, once a drunkard, but now 
saved by the power of God. Without any help, or 
any to guide him, he had lived a consistent life in 
the midst of his godless neighbours, and had been 
the means of leading some of them to God. He 
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had long prayed that a minister might be sent to 
them, and now that he had arrived in so unexpected 
and wonderful a manner, he was almost too full for 
speech. 

John Lees in the years that he had been settled 
in that place had greatly prospered, and was now a 
man of some considerable means. After Mr. Leigh’s 
first visit, when a congregation of his neighbours had 
been gathered, of his own accord, and at his own 
expense, he built a little chapel and presented it to 
the Methodist Church free of debt. This place of 
worship, a soldier’s gift to his Master, was the first 
Wesleyan chapel ever built in New South Wales. 
It was opened on October 7, 1817, the Rey. 
Samuel Leigh appropriately preaching from the 
text, ‘The Lord hath done great things for us, where- 
of we are glad.’ 

It speedily became necessary to reinforce Mr. 
Leigh, for the work grew marvellously under his 
hand. Other missionaries were sent out to help 
him; one of these, the Rev. Benjamin Carvosso, 
called at Hobart Town, Tasmania, on his way to 
Sydney in 1820, and was deeply moved by what he 
saw of the almost total depravity of the colonists. 
During the brief stay of the vessel, he preached 
from the steps of the court-house the first Methodist 
sermons ever heard in the island. In a letter to 
the Foreign Missionary secretaries, describing this 
visit, and telling of the deplorable moral and 
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spiritual condition of the colony, Mr. Carvosso says 
that the only truly converted man he could find in 
the island was an old soldier called Field, who had 
been brought to Christ whilst serving in Ceylon 
some years previously. This man, who was a 
Methodist, had been nearly two years in Tasmania, 
and though he had searched diligently he could not 
find one individual with whom he could have 
religious communion. Once he had heard of a 
farmer reputed to be a religious man, and had 
walked fifteen miles for the express purpose of 
having some conversation with him, but on arrival 
at the farm he found the farmer in the midst of his 
servants, cursing and swearing most horribly. 

At a later date Tasmania was visited by the Rev. 
Ralph Mansfield, and his report was of such a 
character that the Missionary Committee at once 
sent word to the Sydney ministers that a man was 
about to be appointed to Hobart Town, and would 
be sent out without delay. Before the man ap- 
pointed, however, could reach Tasmania, God had 
commenced His own work in another way. The 48th 
Regiment of Foot—Captain Webb's old regiment— 
was drafted to Hobart Town, and in it were certain 
soldiers who had joined the Society at Sydney. No 
sooner were they settled in barracks than they set 
about securing a room in the town in which they 
could hold meetings. These services conducted by 
the praying soldiers soon attracted attention, and 
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many townsfolk began to attend them; numbers 
were awakened to a sense of their sinfulness, and 
some were brought to a saving knowledge of Christ. 
This roused the spirit of persecution; a howling mob 
beset the house of meeting, stones were thrown, 
windows broken, and a serious effort made to 
frighten them into silence. The soldiers, however, 
were not to be intimidated, and the meetings 
continued, as also did the riots. Then the 
lieutenant-governor of the colony intervened, giving 
his protection to the worshippers, and taking 
steps to prevent future rioting. In 1821 the first 
class-meeting was held in Tasmania, conducted by 
soldiers; and when towards the close of the year 
the Rev. William Horton arrived from England— 
the first missionary appointed to the island— he 
found a strong Society waiting to welcome him. 
Whilst these things were happening at the 
Antipodes, in other parts of the world also God was 
using the British soldier for the enlarging of His 
kingdom upon earth. In 1819 a discharged soldier, 
by name John Nicholson, returned to his native 
islands of Shetland. He had joined the army with 
a view to bettering his fortunes, but came home with 
pockets as empty as when he had left. But during 
his service with the colours he had found ‘ the pearl 
of great price,’ and he returned to preach the gospel 
to his fellow islanders. A great revival broke out, 
and the Zetlanders then requested the Wesleyan 
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Conference to send ministers to labour amongst 
them. Their request was granted, ‘missionaries’ 
were sent, Methodism was planted, and a ‘mission 
to the Northern Isles’ commenced, all as the result 
of the work done by a_ penniless discharged 
soldier. 

But more important than this was the birth of a 
church which has since spread over half a continent 
—I refer to the great Methodism of the South 
African colonies. In the early years of the last 
century, amongst the garrison at Cape Town was a 
devout soldier belonging to the 21st Yorkshire Light 
Dragoons, by name Sergeant Hendricks, He had 
been converted, whilst his regiment Was stationed 
at Leeds, under the ministry of the Rev. George 
Morley ; and very soon after was appointed a class- 
leader and a local preacher. When the regiment 
was removed to Cape Town he at once commenced 
preaching to his comrades, and one hundred and 
twenty men were numbered in the Society which 
resulted from his work. But this success roused the 
enmity of many officers of the regiment, who feared 
that if the men became religious they would be 
spoiled as soldiers. Hendricks and his comrades 
were bitterly persecuted, and at last, to avoid being 
molested, they used to hold their services out in the 
bush, at the foot of Table Mountain. To these 
meetings there came, attracted by the singing, a 
certain number of natives, who eagerly drank in the 
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simple gospel preached by the soldiers. These 
occasional visitors, and the interest they displayed, 
fired the hearts of Hendricks and his fellows with 
the desire that the knowledge of Christ should be 
carried to the heathen. They wrote home to the 
Foreign Missionary Committee, urgently represent- 
ing the needs of the natives, and their own desire 
for a minister to care for their souls. In response 
to repeated requests, in 1814 the Rev. John M‘Kenny 
was sent out to minister to them, and at the same 
time commence a mission to the natives. On his 
arrival Mr. M‘Kenny was prevented by the Govern- 
ment from exercising his ministerial functions, and 
at last, towards the end of the year, he was removed 
to Ceylon. 

The soldiers, however, reiterated their request, 
and the Methodist Church, not at any time easily 
intimidated by opposition, appointed the Rey. 
Barnabas Shaw to Cape Town. Good Sergeant 
Hendricks did not live to see the fulfilment of that 
for which he had worked and prayed, for when Mr. 
Shaw reached Cape Town he found the little band 
of Methodist soldiers sorrowing over the recent 
death of their leader. Barnabas Shaw, like his 
predecessor, was refused permission to preach by the 
governor, Lord Charles Somerset. But, stalwart 
soldier of the Cross that he was, as permission could 
not be obtained, he preached without it. At 
Winburg the soldiers had built for themselves a 
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rude shanty, in which they gathered for worship. 
But the colonel of the regiment had it burnt down. 
With a quiet persistency, which in the end was 
bound to triumph, they immediately set to work 
upon another tabernacle; this time building out in 
the bush, on land belonging to a Captain Proctor, 
who protected them from the incendiarism of their 
colonel. It was in this unpretentious house of 
God that Barnabas Shaw commenced his ministry 
in South Africa. At Simonstown, also, there was a 
small room hired by a man of the 83rd Foot, which 
was used as a preaching-place. Chafing against the 
narrow limits to which his usefulness was restricted, 
and hearing ever in his heart God’s imperative call 
to carry the gospel to the heathen, Barnabas Shaw 
at last trekked into the interior, and became the 
founder of the mission to the Namaquas. 

The soldiers, in spite of discouragement and 
persecution, still continued their meetings; and in 
1820 the Rev. E. Edwards, who had been sent from 
England to reinforce Barnabas Shaw, was enabled 
properly to inaugurate the work at Cape Town, and 
Government opposition ceased, never again to be 
resumed. The first Methodist place of worship in 
Cape Town was an old wine-store, hired by the 
soldiers and fitted up by them with rude benches, 
Here Mr. Edwards commenced his public ministry 
in South Africa; here also the Rev. William Shaw— 
who, like his namesake Barnabas Shaw, played so 
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important a part in the evangelization of South 
Africa—tells us in his Journal, he preached his first 
sermon on African soil. 

William Shaw, who had accompanied the Albany 
settlers from England—most of the settlers being 
Methodists, the Government had appointed him 
their chaplain—in his after career again and again 
acknowledges the help rendered to him in his work 
by soldiers. In 1820 he gratefully places on record 
the fact that he has preached the first Methodist 
sermon ever heard in Graham’s Town; and preached 
it in the house of a soldier, that of Sergeant-Major 
Lucas of the Cape Corps Cavalry, who, together with 
Troop-Sergeant-Major Price of the same regiment, 
had introduced Methodism into this important town. 
When, shortly afterwards, a chapel was built here, 
Lucas, Price, and Lieutenant Macdonald, the adjutant 
of the regiment, were his most generous contributors, 
Mr. Shaw himself says that ‘ had it not been for these 
three soldiers, the chapel could not then have been 
built.’ 

In the colony of Natal, as in other parts of Africa, 
soldiers played an important part in the spread of 
Methodism. When the territory was formally 
taken over by the British in 1842, a Wesleyan 
minister, the Rev. James Archbell, accompanied the 
troops from Umgazi Post on their first entry into 
Natal. At Durban Mr. Archbell established the 
first Christian church in the colony, and amongst 
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his earliest members were a number of soldiers. At 
Pietermaritzburg the first English services ever held 
were conducted by the Rev. J. Richards, a Wesleyan 
minister. The nucleus of the church which was 
there formed was a body of devout soldiers who 
had been meeting together in the barracks some 
considerable time before Mr. Richards arrived in the 
town. 

In more recent days, during the Bechuanaland 
Expedition, 1884-5, the men of the Royal 
Engineers, with the permission of General Sir 
Charles Warren, and under the direction of their 
commanding officer, Colonel Durnford, rebuilt the 
native Wesleyan church at Mafeking which had 
been destroyed by the freebooting Boers. In 
consequence, to this very day they are held in 
grateful remembrance by the native Christians they 
so generously served. 

Before leaving South Africa it is of interest to 
remember the part played by an officer of the Royal 
Navy in connexion with the founding of a mission 
at Delagoa Bay. Captain Owen, R.N., who was 
engaged upon a survey of the east coast of Africa, 
meeting the Rev. William Threlfall at Cape Town, 
fired his enthusiasm by describing the splendid 
opportunity for mission work amongst the heathen 
at Delagoa Bay, and at the same time giving a 
terrible picture of the spiritual condition of the 
people who could be thus reached. Threlfall, who 
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was one of the most enthusiastic and devoted of our 
younger missionaries, at once expressed his eager- 
ness to undertake the work, and Captain Owen 
thereupon offered him a passage in H.M. frigate 
Leven. In 1823 the young missionary was put 
ashore on the coast near Delagoa Bay, and at once 
commenced his missionary labours. For twelve 
months he continued in loneliness, suffering untold 
hardship, and finally was found by the captain of a 
whaling vessel, lying deserted in his hut, apparently 
dying of fever. He was conveyed to Cape Town, 
the voyage there saving his life. As soon as he 
had regained sufficient strength, he started on a 
missionary tour through Great Namaqua Land, his 
sole companion being a devoted native evangelist 
named Jacob Links. Neither of them ever returned ; 
they were murdered by the natives, being the first 
Methodist martyrs in South Africa. Delagoa Bay 
was not again occupied during that generation. 

As we follow the soldier into Eastern lands we 
still find him working, not only for the establishing 
of the British Empire, but also for the building of 
the city of God. Most Methodists are familiar 
with the pathetic story of the founding of Wesleyan 
Missions in India and Ceylon. Towards the close 
of 1813 the venerable Dr. Coke—the father of 
Methodist Missions—when nearly seventy years of 
age, sailed for the East at the head of a party 
of eight missionaries, inaugurating a great forward 
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movement in the missionary policy of the Methodist 
Church. In the Bay of Biscay, one of the ships 
accompanying them, and on which Coke and some 
of his party had at first intended to embark, was 
lost with all hands. Three weeks later Mrs. Ault, 
wife of one of the missionaries, was buried at sea. 
In the Indian Ocean, Coke himself found his last 
earthly resting-place. After six months’ voyage, the 
leaderless and inexperienced missionary party 
arrived in Ceylon. 

They were welcomed by the Government officials 
with unexpected kindness and generosity. The 
governor of the island, General Brownrigg, placed 
at their disposal the Government House at Fort 
of Galle until such time as they could make other 
arrangements; and the officer commanding the 
garrison, Lord Molesworth, entertained them at his 
own table. On the Sunday after their arrival, the 
Rev. Thomas H. Squance preached, and Lord 
Molesworth attended the service with the troops 
under his command. At this service Lord Moles- 
worth was deeply impressed and roused to a sense of 
his own spiritual needs. That night he had a dinner- 
party at his house, but at the earliest opportunity he 
left his guests and went to the apartments of the 
missionaries. He found them at prayer. Kneeling 
amongst them, he asked for their intercession on 
his behalf, and before he rose from his knees had 
found peace with God. So the first-fruits of the 
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mission to Ceylon was the officer commanding the 
garrison. 

In the starting of the new mission he was of the 
greatest help to the missionaries, placing at their 
disposal his experience and knowledge of the 
country, and using his great influence on their 
behalf. It was with great regret that the mission- 
aries said good-bye to their friend, when at the 
expiration of his term of service he sailed for 
England. But the devout nobleman was not again 
to see his native land. The ship was wrecked on 
the coast of Africa, and all on board, with the 
exception of two or three persons, were lost. Lord 
Molesworth was last seen walking the deck of the 
sinking ship, pointing the terrified passengers and 
soldiers to Christ. As the vessel made its final 
plunge, he threw his arms around Lady Molesworth 
in a last embrace, and it was thus clasped together 
that the bodies of these two brave servants of Christ 
were afterwards washed ashore. 

One of the first persons to welcome the mission- 
aries upon their arrival was Mr. A. Armour, a 
Government schoolmaster. Years before he had 
served in the army; in 1792 he had been the 
means of firmly establishing Methodism at Gibraltar ; 
subsequently he saw active service in Portugal and 
India; and upon the expiration of his service he 
obtained the post of Government schoolmaster at 
Colombo. A man of no ordinary gifts, he was soon 
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able to preach in both Portuguese and Cingalese ; 
and having obtained from the authorities a licence 
to preach, was actually proclaiming the gospel in 
Ceylon for ten years before our first missionary set 
foot on the island. His help was invaluable to the 
missionaries, both as a translator of the Scriptures 
and other Christian literature and as a constant 
preacher of the gospel. In his latter days he was 
induced to accept holy orders in the Church of 
England, and he became a colonial chaplain. But 
his relations with the missionaries continued as 
intimate as ever. He always considered himself a 
Methodist ; and to the end of his days the distinctive 
doctrines and principles of Methodism found a 
prominent place in his sermons, conversation, and 
prayers. When in 1829 he was called into the 
presence of the God he had so nobly served, it was 
the Methodist preachers who gathered around his 
bed and joined with him in singing the hymns of 
the Wesleys ; and in the Missionary Notices his great 
services to the Ceylon Mission were acknowledged, 
and his loss deeply deplored. 

If space permitted, much could be written of the 
part played by soldiers in Ceylon. The letters of 
the first Methodist missionaries to that island are 
full of references to these devoted men. There was 
Corporal Beesley of the 61st Foot, one of the first 
class-leaders at Colombo; the devout men of the 
Highlanders, and of the 61st and 58th Regiments of 
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Foot, who were so numerous that three special 
Society classes had to be formed expressly for their 
benefit; and the private soldier serving in the 
Candian War who in 1819 wrote to the Missionary 
Committee, telling of the work he was doing amongst 
the natives of the Sepoy regiments, large numbers 
of whom were won for Christ. 

In India it was the same story; again and again 
the soldiers formed the nucleus of the Church, and 
were the first preachers of the gospel. At Bangalore, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Trichinopoly, and other stations, 
the work done in the first place would have hardly 
been possible but for the soldiers. And often the 
voice which brought to the Church God’s call to 
enter upon a new country in His name, was the 
voice of a soldier. In 1857 the Missionary Com- 
mittee received a letter from a sergeant stationed 
at Bombay, enclosing a donation of £5, urging the 
need of a Methodist mission in that presidency, and 
begging the committee to resume the work started and 
abandoned thirty years before. In 1858 there came 
a letter from Paymaster-Sergeant Thomson of the 
86th Foot, also enclosing a donation of several pounds 
from himself and comrades, and describing how, 
during the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, he had 
marchedwith his regiment over nearly one thousand 
miles of densely populated country, and only once, so 
far as he could learn, had they entered a village where 
a missionary of any denomination had ever been. In 
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another letter, received the following year from a 
man in Calcutta, it was stated that in that presidency 
alone there were over four hundred Wesleyan 
soldiers, and no one who cared for their souls. These 
appeals were not made in vain, and within twelve 
months of this last letter missionaries were sent to 
the presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. 

In writing of what the soldier has done for 
missions, it must not be forgotten that he has been 
a contributor to the funds. With his scanty pay, he 
might well say, ‘Silver and gold have I none’; 
labour he could give, but scarcely money. And yet 
no small sum has been from time to time contributed, 
often at the cost of great sacrifice, by soldiers who 
loved the cause of foreign missions. In the early 
numbers of the Missionary Notices we constantly 
come across acknowledgements of donations received 
from the troops at Malta, Gibraltar, on active service 
in France and, later, in the Crimea. In a letter 
from the Rev. R. Carver, written in 1837, he describes 
a wonderful work that was taking place amongst the 
troops in Madras, and tells of one soldier called 
Churchill, who had come to him with a gift of £50, 
the savings of years, which he wished to devote to 
the spread of the gospel, as a thank-offering to God, 
who had wonderfully preserved him during the perils 
of the Burmese War. 

This man Churchill was probably one of those 
soldiers who as early as 1826—sixty years before 
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the Missionary Committee sent the Rev. W. Ripley 
Winston to establish a mission in Burma—were 
preaching the gospel to the Burmese. I have in my 
possession the copy of a letter written by one of 
these men whilst serving in Burma. In it he speaks 
of class-meetings constantly held, of preaching- 
services blessed by the presence of God, of a meeting 
held with regularity in the Great Temple of Rangoon, 
‘which,’ he says, ‘is a sort of depot for the Society 
in this army.’ At the close of the letter he adds, 
‘Before the army breaks up at Rangoon, we intend 
to hold a lovefeast in the temple, that all the Society 
may be united together.’ 

In the Island of Mauritius—where the Wesleyan 
Church at one time had two missionaries stationed, 
who had to be removed when the European portion 
of the garrison was withdrawn—there is a simple 
headstone in the cemetery of Port Louis, which 
marks the grave of a young missionary, the Rey. 
John Sarjant, who, with the Rev. H. D. Lowe, 
commenced the mission in 1830. This stone was 
erected by the subscriptions of a few godly soldiers 
of the garrison who had been Mr. Sarjant’s helpers 
and co-workers. Here also the soldier had been an 
ambassador for Christ Jesus. As I write, although 
the Wesleyan Church has no ministerial representa- 
tive in the island, yet she is not unrepresented, for 
the mail has brought me a letter from an old friend 
—a Methodist and an officer in the army—who 
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writes from Mauritius, having just arrived to take 
up an appointment. He says, ‘Curiously, the man 
whom I am relieving is also a Methodist and a 
member of Society. God does not leave Himself 
without a witness, and He plants His outposts in 
the far parts of the earth. 

Before concluding this chapter, which has already 
prolonged itself to an extent that I did not anticipate 
when it was started, there is one missionary story 
in which soldiers had a share which must be re-told. 
At a meeting of the Missionary Committee held 
April 17, 1847, a resolution was passed expressing 
the determination seriously to consider the com- 
mencement of a mission in China, and a special 
sub-committee was appointed to go into the whole 
question, and report. Evidently the committee 
moved slowly, for in the Missionary Notices for 
September 1850 there is a letter from Colour- 
Sergeant John Ross of the 59th Foot, then stationed 
at Hong Kong, in which he forwards donations from 
himself and comrades towards the cost of sending a 
missionary to China, and strives to impress upon 
the missionary secretaries the great need that exists 
for such a mission. About this time there was laid 
upon the heart of a young local preacher in the 
Pickering Circuit, named George Piercy, the burden 
of China’s need. Letters from Colour-Sergeant Ross 
added fuel to the flame of his desire, and at last, 
finding the Foreign Missionary Committee unable to 
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attempt this new field, he started for China at his: 


own charges, having sufficient means to pay his 
passage, and, as he thought, maintain himself for 
some considerable time. 

On stepping ashore at Hong Kong, he at once 
made his way to the barracks in search of Colour- 
Sergeant Ross, joyfully anticipating the communion 
he would hold with him and his class of soldiers. 
On the way he met a sergeant belonging to Ross’s 
regiment, and asked if he could tell him where he 
was likely to find Ross. ‘He is dead, was the 
startling reply. In a letter written a few days later 
to one of the foreign missionary secretaries, Mr. 
Piercy says,‘I felt I knew not how for a few 
moments—the loneliness, the utter loneliness, of my 
situation seemed almost to unnerve me. With a 
faltering tone I inquired further, and the particulars 
of his death were told in tones as solemn as my 
own: the young man evidently felt much as he told 
of his comrade’s sickness and death. He learned 
that the man to whom he was talking was Corporal 
D , now a sergeant, who had been Ross’s chief 
friend. Death had been busy with the little flock, 
and Sergeant D—— alone was left alive out of the 
band of seven men who had been used to meet in 
Christian fellowship. 

How these two lonely young servants of Christ 
comforted one another I need not tell, but Mr. 
Piercy has written, ‘In a few minutes we were as 
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brothers beloved.’ At once Mr. Piercy began 
preaching to the troops and visiting the military 
hospital, whilst at the same time he was learning 
Chinese, and acquiring such other knowledge as 
was likely to be useful when he attempted his 
missionary enterprise on the mainland of China, 
Soon he had gathered around him a class of twenty 
soldiers, all soundly converted to Christ. His funds 
haying become exhausted earlier than he had 
anticipated, the soldiers contributed to his support, 
and the money thus raised, joined with small sums 
sent by friends in England, proved sufficient to 
support the young missionary. The story of Mr. 
Piercy’s reception into the Wesleyan ministry, of 
the noble work he did in China, and of the service 
he still does in his old age amongst the Chinese in 
London, need not here be told, for they belong to 
a field with which this volume has nothing to do, 
and one that is also well known. 

In a chapter dealing with services rendered by 
soldiers to the cause of foreign missions, there is 
one name that cannot be left out, that of Major 
John Smith. This remarkable man, whose recent 
death we still mourn, was the son of an Irish Roman 
Catholic soldier, was born in the West Indies, and 
entered the ‘service’ asa drummer-boy. His earliest 
religious impressions were received from his negro 
teacher in a Methodist Sunday school in the West 
Indies. Whilst still a lad serving in Ireland he 
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gave himself to Christ. His rise from the ranks was 
rapid, and he had reached the rank of sergeant at an 
unusually early age. During the Crimean War he 
distinguished himself more than once in action, was 
promoted to a commission as a reward for his 
gallantry, and at the close of the campaign returned 
to England with the rank of captain. After his 
retirement from the army with the rank of major, he 
was employed by the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary 
Committee as assistant financial secretary for many 
years—yet another of that host of converted soldiers 
who have so signally served the Church of Christ 
upon earth. 


CHAPTER IX 


METHODISM BEGINS TO REPAY THE 
DEBT SHE OWES 


The brave poor sodger ne’er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he’s his country’s stay 
In day and hour o’ danger. 
RoBert Burns. 


FTER laying the foundation-stone of an enlarge- 
ment of the Wesleyan Soldiers’ Home in 
London (November 21, 1905), Field-Marshal His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught said, in 
the course of his speech, ‘Wesleyans have been 
among the first to recognize that our soldiers and 
sailors needed help, that they should be provided 
with clubs and with suitable sleeping and other 
accommodation at reasonable prices, and that above 
all there should be a Christian tone throughout 
these institutions.’ In these words we have re- 
corded one of the chief glories of our Methodist 
army work. To be the pioneers of the Soldiers’ 
Home Movement is no small honour; for officers 
of all ranks agree that during the past thirty years 
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the rank and file of the army has been transformed, 


lifted on to a higher plane, and the chief instru- — 


ment in this reformation has been the Soldiers’ 
Home. 

To say definitely who was the founder of 
Soldiers’ Homes would be difficult; in their present 
form they represent the development and growth 
of years. We have the beginnings of the move- 
ment—what might be called the embryo of the 
Soldiers’ Home—in those rude tabernacles which 
in 1743 John Haime and his comrades built when- 
ever they went into standing camp. The rooms 
which later these same men hired in Ghent and 
Bruges bear a yet stronger resemblance to the 
modern Soldiers’ Home; whilst at Gibraltar as 
early as 1769, and at Malta in 1815, long before 
Methodist ministers entered those garrisons, the 
Methodist soldiers had their hired rooms to which 
they could retire at any hour of the day for quiet, 
meditation, and prayer, and which served some of 
the most important purposes of a Soldiers’ Home. 

At Woolwich in’ 1830, Sergeant Rudd of the 
Royal Artillery, who ever since 1804 had been 
doing noble work for God in the garrison, and to 
whose efforts the growth and development of the 
Woolwich Society was largely due, made a de- 
termined effort to establish a ‘Soldiers’ Reading- 
Room’ near the barracks, to which the godly 


soldiers might come for reading, writing, and 
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devotional purposes. He was ably seconded in this 
work by Colonel Sargent, then a non-commissioned 
officer in the Royal Artillery, and who is known 
to Methodists as the father of two Wesleyan 
ininisters both of whom have finished their earthly 
ministry—the Revs. John J. and Alfred Sargent. 
The efforts of Rudd and Sargent met with con- 
siderable success; for twenty-six years their institu- 
tion flourished, and it was only after the outbreak 
of war with Russia, and the consequent removal 
to the Crimea of the men who supported the 
‘reading-room,’ that it was found necessary to 
close the rooms. 

Before leaving Sergeant Rudd, there is one story 
concerning him that I must tell, though it has 
nothing to do with Soldiers’ Homes. About the 
year 1816 Rudd, wishing to be of spiritual benefit 
to his comrades, hit on the device of hanging up 
a card behind the guard-room door, upon which was 
announced, that if any man wished for the loan 
of a Bible or an interesting book on religious 
subjects, they could be obtained on application to 
Sergeant Rudd. The result was that several came 
to him for books, thus giving him an opportunity 
of talking seriously to them, and some were led 
to God. One day, whilst on his rounds, the orderly 
officer caught sight of this card, and, taking it down, 
he carried it to the Commandant. Rudd was 
instantly sent for, was severely reprimanded by 
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the commanding officer, and told that if his offence 
was repeated he would be sent on foreign service. 
In the garrison, however, there was a godly officer, 


by name Captain Maitland. Hearing of this : 


incident, on his own responsibility and at his own 
cost he placed a copy of the Bible in every guard- 
room in Woolwich. In his turn also he was 
reported to the Commandant, who ordered the 
instant removal of the Bibles, and severely censured 
the officer. The father of Captain Maitland 
happened to be very highly placed in ‘the 
service, and receiving a complaint from his son, 
he carried it to yet higher quarters, with the result 
that a wagon-load of Bibles was sent down to 
Woolwich with orders that they should be placed 
in every guard-room and every hospital ward in 
the garrison. Thus was started an influence which 
ultimately resulted in every soldier, upon enlistment, 


being supplied by the Government with a copy of — 


the Scriptures. In 1861, at the ripe age of eighty- 
five years, good Sergeant Rudd was called into the 
presence of the Heavenly King whom he had 
served so well on earth. 

To return to the Soldiers’ Homes. Whilst it is 
quite impossible to say who first conceived the 
idea of a Soldiers’ Home, the man who crystallized 
into a concrete example the theories and desires 
of many devout soldiers and their friends was the 
Rev. Charles Henry Kelly. As we have already 
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REV. C. H. KELLY STARTED THE FIRST SOLDII RS’ IIOME. 
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seen in an earlier chapter, Mr. Kelly was in 1861 
removed from Aldershot to Chatham, in order that 
he might inaugurate Methodism in that garrison. 
Almost the first task he set himself was that of 
striving to better the terrible moral conditions by 
which the sailors, marines, and soldiers were 
surrounded. He found that the temptations to 
evil were wellnigh irresistible, whilst efforts for 
the moral well-being of the men were practically 
non-existent. 

With characteristic courage Mr. Kelly set to 
work, though the means at his command were 
small. In the basement of the chapel in Manor 
Street, Old Brompton—‘the handsome new preach- 
ing-house,’ John Wesley calls it in his Journal; in 
Mr. Kelly’s time it was neither handsome nor new 
—he made a beginning. One room was furnished 
as a reading-room and night-school, another fitted 
up for Christian fellowship and prayer, and two 
fairly airy back rooms were transformed into sleeping 
apartments—the first time that sleeping accommoda- 
tion had ever been provided for the men in such 
an institution. To this modest, and it must be 
confessed unattractive, Soldiers’ Home he invited the 
men. It says much for the strong personality of 
the young chaplain that he succeeded in gathering 
around him a considerable band of young fellows, 
belonging principally to the Royal Marines and 
Royal Engineers. 


~ 4 


In the night-school he was greatly helped by 
a band of staff sergeant-majors of the Royal 
Engineers, and also by certain men who had been 
through the University, made shipwreck of their 
lives, and finally drifted into the army. In contact 
with the strong optimism of the young Wesleyan 
chaplain there had come to these ruined lives the 
dawnings of a new hope and the promise of a 
career not irretrievably blasted; and in gratitude 
they helped him in his work. With the help of 
these voluntary assistants thirteen classes were held 
every week, and for six years Mr. Kelly devoted 
every night from six o'clock till nine or ten to this 
labour of love. Many who but for this help would 
never have risen were enabled to qualify for pro- 
motion; and in the Bible-meetings numbers were 
led to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

From the basement of the chapel in Old Brompton 
Mr. Kelly extended his activities to Sheerness. 
Hiring a small disused chapel in Blue Town, close 
by the pier, he fitted it up with beds for the use of 
sailors when on leave or paid off at the end of a 
commission. Those who know anything of the bad 
old days at naval stations before ‘Sailors’ Homes’ 
had come into existence will realize what a 
beneficent work thus received its first impetus. 

Mr. Kelly’s successors carried on the good work 
he had thus begun with great vigour, until at last, 
during the chaplaincy of the Rev. John Burgess 
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in 1877, the ‘Welcome Home’ in Military Road, 
Chatham, was opened. The following year the 
Home was yet further enlarged by the addition of 
two adjoining houses, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief, opening the enlarged premises with words 
of high commendation and warm approval. In 
connexion with this development it should not be 
forgotten that but for the generosity of Mr. J. Marris 
Hamilton it is a question whether the much-needed 
scheme could have then been carried out. 

Under successive chaplains the work -has con- 
tinued to prosper. To the Rev. James Fletcher, 
who controlled these Homes from 1888 to 1902, is 
due the honour of organizing what had grown to be 
a vast commercial as well as a philanthropic enter- 
prise. To his business ability and organizing power 
the great success of the work is largely due. He is 
also responsible for the establishing of two flourishing 
Homes, one at Sheerness, the other at Gravesend ; 
and the beautiful Wesleyan garrison church at 
Old Brompton owes its existence to his enterprise 
and energy. As illustrative of the success of these 
Homes it is interesting to note that during the 
year 1905 they provided sleeping accommodation 
for 45,308 men. 

To the Rey. Richard Hall, the present Wesleyan 
chaplain at Chatham, has come the opportunity of 


attempting and successfully carrying through a new 
II 
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development of Methodist army and navy work. 
In 1903, with a view of dealing with the large 
number of service men and their families resident 
in Chatham, many of whom never attended any 
religious service, the Town Hall was hired, and it 
was announced that services would be held there 
both morning and evening. The success was im- 
mediate. The building was at once packed with 
people, chiefly service men and their families; a 
church numbering one hundred ‘members of 
Society’ was gathered within twelve months, and 
the rate of increase has been so great that Mr, Hall 
has at once to commence the erection of a large 
central hall, to house the church that has thus 
been founded. 

Encouraged by this success, a similar experiment 
was tried at Portsmouth, where the Rev. W. 
Langdon Brimmell is the senior Wesleyan chaplain. 
The result has been identical, and in that garrison 
also we are faced with the urgent necessity of 
erecting a suitable hall as the home of this naval 
and military mission. 

When Dr. Rule in 1857 built the historic iron 
church at Aldershot, he also planned the building 
of a Soldiers’ Home. Early in his ministry he 
realized that to provide only the ordinary ministra- 
tions of religion for the soldiers would not be 
sufficient. Homeless and strangers, they must have 
a home. For this he therefore provided in the 
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buildings which he planned, and to him also belongs 
the distinction of being one of the first advocates of 
the Soldiers’ Homes. To Dr. Rule, however, was 
not given the joy of carrying out this part of his 
scheme; so meanwhile a large room in the chaplain’s 
house was opened to the men, and thither they were 
encouraged to come. 

In 1866 the Rev. Joseph Webster was appointed 
Wesleyan chaplain at Aldershot, and it was largely 
due to the self-sacrifice and devotion of himself and 
his large-hearted wife that the first Wesleyan 
Soldiers’ Home was built in that important military 
centre. Mr. Webster was no novice in army work; 
he had already served five years at Gibraltar and 
three in Shorncliffe camp, and was familiar with 
the needs of the men and the peculiarities of the 
work. Knowing that in such a camp as Aldershot 
the soldier lacked all opportunity of religious, or 
even safe, social intercourse, he opened his own 
house to the troops. 

Mr. Webster has himself described how the 
soldiers were encouraged to come to the chaplain’s 
house, attend classes for mutual improvement and 
meetings for Bible study, fellowship, and prayer. 
The numbers at last so increased that the room 
allotted to them—the largest room in the house— 
became too small; the dining-room, then the drawing- 
room, and at last the chaplain’s study, were one 
after the other requisitioned for the use of the men, 
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and still their numbers increased. At last Mr. 
Webster began to realize that he must build a 
Soldiers’ Home, in which the work could be properly 
carried out. At one of his meetings he mentioned 
the matter to the men, when a young soldier present 
said, ‘I will give five shillings towards it.’ ‘Thank 
you, said Mr. Webster, who took the five shillings, 
feeling that he was now committed to the enter- 
prise. A public appeal was made, the necessary 
funds were forthcoming, and at last, at a cost of 
£800, a Home was built which included a lecture- 
hall, prayer-room, reading-room, coffee-bar, and 
kitchen. In 1869 the Home was formally opened, 
and for five years was the centre of a splendid 
work. Together with the large undenominational 
Home founded by those revered friends of the British 
soldier, the late Mrs. Daniel and her daughter, this 
institution did much to counteract the horrible 
wickedness by which Aldershot was distinguished 
during the early days of its existence. 

During the chaplaincy of the Rev. R. W. Allen, 
in the year 1875, the work having greatly grown, a 
larger Home in a much better situation was built by 
the side of the new Wesleyan garrison church in 
the centre of the town. It has since been enlarged, 
and to-day stands a building worthy of the work 
that is done in it, having been completed at a total 
cost of £5,234. The story of Mr. Allen’s strenuous 
and successful labours at this period has already 
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been told in an earlier chapter. He himself has 
placed on record how greatly he was helped in his 
great task by those two loyal Methodist officers, 
Colonel (then Major) Thomson and Major (then 
Captain) John Smith. 

Whilst these changes were taking place, a man 
ealled Albert Mercer was transferred from the 9th 
Lancers to C Troop Royal Engineers at Aldershot, 
for duty in the saddler’s shop. Wandering aim- 
lessly about the camp precincts, he found his way 
into the Home built by Mr. Webster. Here he was 
led to Christ, and at once became a Christian worker 
amongst his comrades, On his marriage he went to 
live in Farnborough, on the border of North Camp. 
He was deeply moved by the appalling spiritual 
destitution of the population in the midst of which 
he lived, and was led, conjointly with a godly 
comrade, to rent a small house, in which he began 
to work for God. A cottage service was established, 
and later a Sunday school. By-and-by the work had 
so grown that a hut was hired, to which the troops 
could come all the week through and in which 
meetings were held every night. 

The attention of General Sir Hope Grant, then 
commanding at Aldershot, was drawn to the good 
work of this man, who belonged to his own old 
regiment. He at once began to consider how the 
work might be perpetuated and extended; for that 
North Camp was in need of such labour was deplor- 
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ably manifest. A casual conversation in the train 
between the general, Lady Grant, and the Rev. R. W. 
Allen, solved the difficulty. The new Home had 
just been built at Grosvenor Road, Aldershot; the 
Home built by Mr. Webster at West End was no 
longer needed; why not remove this building to 
North Camp, and let it enter upon a new lease of 
usefulness? The suggestion was taken up eagerly. 
A fine corner site—one of the best in the camp—was 
secured from the War Office through the good offices 
of Sir Hope Grant, and the Home at West End was 
pulled down, removed, and re-erected. From time 
to time since then the Home has been enlarged; 
during the present year Mr. Webster’s building has 
finally disappeared; and on the site obtained through 
Sir Hope Grant’s assistance in 1875 there now stands 
one of the finest Camp Homes in the Empire. It 
was opened by General Sir John French on March 17, 
1906. 

In view of his services, the after career of Albert 
Mercer is interesting. By special request he was 
re-transferred as saddler-major to his old regiment, 
the 9th Lancers, and went with it to India. Arrived 
at Sialkote, he hired a bungalow and fitted it up as a 
Soldiers’ Home almost entirely at his own cost. He 
also at: once commenced to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with Hindustani in order that he might 
preach to the natives. But his career of usefulness 
was closed with tragic suddenness—whilst playing 
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polo, his horse was cannoned and thrown down in 
the mélée, and Mercer, to the deep sorrow of every 
officer and man in the regiment, was instantaneously 
killed. 

Since the first days of struggle God has greatly 
prospered the work at Aldershot, and the develop- 
ment and extension has been extraordinary. During 
the years that the Rev. E. P. Lowry, who is at 
present senior Wesleyan chaplain in that garrison, 
has been in the command, new Homes have been 
established at South Camp, Blackdown, the Guards 
training-camp at Pirbright, and at Bordon Camp. 
The establishing of the Pirbright Home was due to 
the energy of the Rev. R. W. Allen, and to the 
generosity of that liberal friend of soldiers and 
sailors, the late Mr. James 8S. Budgett. The Home at 
Bordon Camp has been erected by the Surrey and 
North Hants Mission, within the bounds of which it 
is situated. The South Camp Home, by far the most 
remarkable development in the Aldershot command, 
would never have been started but for the generous 
kindness of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, who whilst in command at Aldershot 
placed two barrack-rooms in the Royal Engineers’ 
lines at the disposal of Mr. Lowry for that purpose. 

It now becomes necessary, in tracing the history 
of the Soldiers’ Home Movement, to leave England 
and turn to Malta. The date of the opening of the 
first Wesleyan Home in Malta is given in the Minutes 
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of Conference as 1870. For the real beginnings of 
that Home, however, we have to go back to 1851. 
In that year the Durham Light Infantry was sent to 
Malta, and to the Methodists of that regiment be- 
longs the honour of founding the first Soldiers’ Home 
ever established in the island. The institution that 
these men opened more closely resembled the modern 
Soldiers’ Home than did the ‘Soldiers’ Reading 
Room’ opened at Woolwich in 1830, and their claim, 
put forward in after years, to have opened the first 
Soldiers’ Home in the Empire would seem to be a 
legitimate one. 

When the regiment arrived in Malta it contained 
a band of some thirty godly Methodist men, their 
leader being Sergeant Henry Sladden, who after a 
distinguished career, including the Crimean War and 
the campaign in New Zealand, retired from the 
army with the rank of major. Sergeant Sladden’s 
greatest helper and closest friend was Corporal John 
Smith, who during the Crimean War was promoted 
to commissioned rank for his gallantry im action, 
and who in later years was so widely known and 
respected throughout Methodism as Major John 
Smith, the assistant financial secretary of the 
Foreign Missionary Committee. As soon as the 
battalion was settled in barracks, the regimental 
schoolroom was allotted to the Methodist men as a 
place of meeting, and here they held their services. 
But they soon discovered that in nearly every 
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regiment in the garrison there was a small body of 
Methodist men meeting in a similar way; in the 
navy, also, there were both officers and men who 
were ‘members of Society’; and amongst the 
employés of H.M. Dockyard there were several 
godly Methodists. 

One of these dockyard men—he later became a 
minister in Canada—opened his house as a place of 
meeting, and an attempt was made to band together 
these scattered groups, who were without a pastor. 
Soon the room became too small, and another had to 
be sought. They found that to obtain another room 
was no easy matter. The Maltese were all Roman 
Catholics, and were very suspicious of such meetings ; 
and the military regulations were not favourable to 
the gathering of soldiers outside the supervision of 
military control. But on one of the chaplains under- 
taking to guarantee to the authorities that the men 
were of good character and trustworthy, and that 
the meetings would be conducted with due regard to 
military discipline, these difficulties were removed. 
A house in Vittoriosa was hired from a Roman 
Catholic priest, whose only anxiety was that the rent 
should be guaranteed, and this was easily done. As 
several of the men belonged to the Royal Engineers, 
they undertook to make the furniture of a large 
room which it was proposed to use as a lecture hall 
and a place of public worship; other rooms were 
fitted up as class-rooms, sitting-rooms, &c.; indeed, 
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the provision made was almost identical with that of 
a present-day Soldiers’ Home. 

When all arrangements were complete, the house 
was opened for the worship of God and as a resort 
for the godly sailors and soldiers, and for those of 
their comrades they might please to bring with them. 
The work greatly prospered; a large congregation 
was gathered, and a strong Sunday school established. 

In 1854,.when the Crimean War broke out, 
magnificent service was done amongst the thousands 
of soldiers and sailors collected at Malta on their 
way to the seat of war. When the Durham Light 
Infantry left for the front, two dockyard men under- 
took to maintain the work; and this they nobly 
did until their removal from the station. After 
their removal it became impossible, owing to the 
constant changing of the troops, to continue to rent 
the house, so, by the kindness of the agent of the 
Bible Society, a room in the Bible Depot at Valetta 
was placed at the disposal of the soldiers, and thither 
they removed their furniture. 

In 1855 they were found meeting in this room 
at Valetta by a devout War Department armourer, 
who shepherded them until the Conference of 1868, 
when the Rev. W. S. Caldecott was appointed to 
minister to the Wesleyan sailors and soldiers at 
Malta. Mr. Caldecott’s first act on arrival at Malta 
was the hiring of a suitable place of meeting for his 
men, and a room in Strada Stretta, Valetta, was 
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secured. Here the work very greatly prospered, 
and in 1871 was removed to the Piazza Maggiore, 
Floriana. Thus was founded the Floriana Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home, which in the course of years has 
become so influential for good throughout the whole 
Mediterranean Squadron and the garrison of Malta. 
Under the care of the Rev. Benjamin Broadley, and 
later of the Rev. Joseph Webster, the work was 
developed and established, and the Home was put 
upon a good working basis. 

In 1880 the Rev. John Laverack, who had already 
served on the station as Mr. Broadley’s colleague, 
was appointed to the garrison as senior Wesleyan 
chaplain. During his twenty years of successful 
ministry in the island Mr. Laverack saw the work 
develop amazingly. Again and again the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home in Floriana was enlarged. In 
1882 a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Rest was opened in a 
hired house at Strada Cospicua, Cottenara; and 
within two years the present freehold property on 
Santa Margherita Hill was acquired and the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Rest removed to it. The ‘Rest’ at once 
became the centre of great evangelical activity, and 
has become not only a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
but its lecture hall is the home of a vigorous and 
healthy church. To Mr. Laverack was also given 
the joy of building the beautiful Wesleyan garrison 
church at Floriana, a work made possible by the 
generosity of the late Mr. C, E, Lamplough, who 
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also greatly helped in the enlargement of the Floriana 
Home. 

Mr. Laverack was followed at Malta by the Rev. 
J. H. Loxley, who brought his great business gifts 
to the service of the Soldiers’ Home; and now the 
Rev. H. Peverley Dodd is carrying on the work, and 
at the present moment preparing a scheme whereby 
the Floriana Home will be established in a suitable 
building, by the side of the Floriana Church. 

As the number of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes 
increased both at home and abroad, it became part 
of the recognized policy of the Wesleyan Church, in 
ministering to soldiers and sailors, wherever possible 
to provide these Homes. From the first it was laid 
down as a principle, which must be incorporated in 
the trust deeds of all the Homes, that they were 
‘for the use of all members of H.M. sea and land forces, 
irrespective of religious denomination, and chaplains 
were instructed that they must not use these institu- 
tions as a means for proselytizing. 

In 1881 the work had assumed such proportions, 
and acquired such importance, that its safeguarding 
and extension gave serious thought to those who had 
most at heart the prosperity of Methodist work in 
navy and army. Also there were a number of 
garrisons in which Homes were sorely needed, but 
where there were practically no local sources from 
which to raise the necessary funds for the establish- 
ing of aHome. A committee was formed, and it 
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was decided to raise a central fund to help such 
cases. Sir William M‘Arthur, who that year was 
Lord Mayor of London, and Sir George Hayter 
Chubb, Bart., an enthusiastic volunteer officer, were 
the leaders in this movement, and gave to it the full 
benefit of their position, influence, and unique 
business ability and organizing power. 

A bazaar was held in the City, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, in inaugurating which Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
became for the first time actively identified with 
Methodist work in the army, a work in which they 
have ever since taken constant interest. The result 
was the raising of a fund through the means of 
which the Homes at Aldershot and Chatham were 
greatly assisted, a sum of £1,500 being contributed 
to each place. 

In 1888 another effort of a similar character was 
organized and carried out in commemoration of the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, Sir George Hayter Chubb 
again being the prime mover and the inspiration of 
the effort. A very successful bazaar was held at 
the Hotel Metropole, Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
graciously consenting to be the patron, and the 
bazaar being opened by Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales—now Their Gracious 
Majesties King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. 
A sum of over £7,000 was thus secured, and a great 
impetus again given to the building and enlarge- 
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ment of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes. This timely 
help enabled Homes to be founded or enlarged at 
the following stations:—London, Woolwich, the 
Curragh, Hong Kong, Colombo, Malta, and Banga- 
lore. ; my 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that in — 
the previous year, 1887, the Rev. John Laverack 
organized a great naval and military bazaar at 
Malta, the largest effort of the sort that has ever a 
been attempted in the island. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh—His 
Royal Highness at that time being in command of 
the Mediterranean Squadron—gave the effort their 
patronage, and General Sir Lintorn Simmons, gover- J 
nor and commander-in-chief, entered into the scheme — 
with great heartiness. The bazaar was held in the 
Military Gymnasium, Valetta. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh declared the bazaar open, 
Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess of — 
Edinburgh, accompanied by Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne, now Duchess 
of Argyll), received gifts of purses, and a total sum 
of £800 was raised, an achievement which can only 
be truly appreciated by those who have served in 
and know Malta. 

In commemoration of the sixtieth year of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria’s reign, in 1897, Sir George — 
Hayter Chubb again engineered a fund on behalf 
of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes. This effort realized 
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the sum of £5,400. Substantial help was given to 
Homes already founded, many of which stood in 
urgent need of enlargement; and grants were made 
to other garrisons, thus enabling much-needed Homes 
to be built. The principal garrisons that benefited 
from this fund were London, Malta, Devonport, 
Gravesend, Lucknow, and Simon’s Town. 

Sir George Hayter Chubb, than whom few men 
have done more for the British sailor and soldier, . 
not content with having raised three special funds 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, in 1902 faced a new 
and yet greater effort. In connexion with the 
Coronation year of His Majesty King Edward VII, 
and also in commemoration of the brave lives given 
for the Empire during the South African War, he 
initiated a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes Fund, to 
which His Majesty King Edward VII graciously 
granted his patronage. The Rev. R. W. Allen, as in 
the previous efforts, acted as secretary of the fund, 
and brought to the work his unique powers of money- 
raising. Meetings were held all over England; the 
late Major-General Sir Henry Trotter, G.C.V.O., then 
commanding in London, with the kind and generous 
interest he had always shown towards the Soldiers’ 
Homes, practically placed himself at the disposal 
of the executive committee as a speaker, and was 
present at all the most important meetings. The 
mayors of many of the principal provincial towns, 
and the Lord Mayor of London, gave receptions in 
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aid of the fund. A Royal Exhibition and Sale of 
Work was held in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
to which Her Majesty Queen Alexandra graciously 
gave her patronage; the honorary president of the 
committee being Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Albany. During the three days that the Exhibi- 
tion and Sale lasted, Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, and the Duchess and Princess Alice 
of Albany, took part in the proceedings, which 
resulted in over £5,000 being raised for the fund. 

To describe in detail the labour expended over a 
period of two years during the raising of the fund, 
and that immediately after the completion of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, would be impossible. 
But as one who took a subordinate part in the 
effort, and who had intimate knowledge of the work 
entailed, especially upon Sir George Hayter Chubb 
~ and the Rev. R. W. Allen, I feel I must place on 
record my sense of the deep debt of gratitude due 
from both navy and army to these gentlemen for 
their untiring and self-sacrificing labours. The sum 
of £31,000 was raised, and this, with a grant of 
£21,000 from the Twentieth Century Fund, gave 
the Army and Navy Board a substantial sum to 
expend, enabling it to deal with the special claims 
by which it was faced. 

A considerable grant was made towards the 
Soldiers’ Homes so greatly needed in the new camp 
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on Salisbury Plain, where the Rev. James Fletcher 
has so heroically grappled with almost overwhelming 
difficulties, and where the Rev. William Bridie is 
about to commence what we all pray may be a very 
richly blessed ministry. At Portsmouth, where the 
Rev. W. Langdon Brimmell has been so crippled in 
his work from lack of equipment, there is now a 
prospect of the long-needed Home being built. At 
Devonport, the Rev. William H. Sarchet, just home 
from wonderfully successful work in Gibraltar, is 
faced by a similar difficulty, which, however, it is 
hoped will be greatly relieved by the grant made 
towards the new Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home which 
it is expected will soon be built. At Woolwich the 
means of building a Home is at last placed within 
the reach of the Rev. Dennis Kemp; and in London, 
the writer himself has been rejoiced by a grant 
which enabled him to float a scheme whereby the 
size of the Home has been doubled, and the 
institution established on a sound basis. Besides 
these special cases, grants have been made to Homes 
in all parts of the world, and much beneficent work 
has resulted therefrom. 

Wesleyan Methodism now has in various parts of 
the British Empire forty Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Homes, representing a capital expenditure of 
£73,923, a sum which will be greatly increased as 
soon as the schemes now being carried out are 


completed. During the year 1905 as many as 
12 
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106,180 men slept in the Homes, and a much 
larger number might have been provided for if 
the accommodation had been greater. 

In connexion with the Soldiers’ Home Movement, 
there is one name that must not be omitted. 
The Rev. Charles E. Mees, B.A., in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive manner has played his part, and it has 
not been unimportant. His name will ever be 
associated with the Sandgate Home, which he did 
so much to establish; and the Home at Caterham, 
where he does such efficient work amongst the 
recruits at the Guards Depét, is practically his 
gift to the men and the Church he loves and serves 
so well. 

Some of the most useful and important of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes would never have been 
built but for the assistance rendered by the funds 
which Sir George Hayter Chubb has been chiefly 
instrumental in raising. A case in point is that of 
the Home in London, now, by permission of His 
Royal Highness, named the ‘ Duke of Connaught’s 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home,’ 

At the earnest entreaty of certain men belonging 
to the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards, 
and with the help of a substantial grant from the 
fund raised in 1888, the Rev. R. W. Allen, who was 
then the Wesleyan chaplain in the London garrison, 
established in 1890 a small Home at 155 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, 8.W. The Home was opened 
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by the Rt. Hon. Edward Stanhope, M.P., who at 
that time was the Secretary of State for War. It 
was immediately successful, and within five years 
had to be enlarged, Her Royal Highness the late 
Princess Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, opening the 
enlarged premises. In 1898 there was yet another 
enlargement, made possible by the fund raised in 
commemoration of the sixtieth year of the reign of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. In 1901, owing to 
the premises having been acquired by the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, in connexion 
with the extension of Victoria Station, the Home 
had to be removed. The compensation for the old 
premises received from the Railway Company was 
only £5,600, and the only premises in the neighbour- 
hood that were at all suitable was a fine corner 
building, 6 Eccleston Street, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W. The purchase and adaptation of these 
premises could not be carried out for less than 
£12,000. The committee would have been helpless, 
and the Home in all probability shut up, if it had 
not been that the Coronation Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Homes Fund was started, and in consequence of 
large grants voted from this fund, the committee 
were enabled to face and carry out the scheme. 
The present year sees a further enlargement 
completed, for in its new situation the Home has 
greatly prospered. On November 21, 1905, Field- 
Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
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laid the foundation-stone of a new hall and enlarge- 
ment of the Home. On July 11, 1906, the Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Haldane, P.C., K.C., M.P., Secretary 
of State for War, opened the new premises, and as 
secretary of the Home I was able to announce that 
on the whole of the property, representing a capital 
expenditure of £20,000, there remains a debt of less 
than £2,000, which it is hoped will speedily be 
raised. 

From the small beginnings in the Buckingham 
Palace Road in 1890, the work has so grown that 
to-day the ‘Duke of Connaught’s Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home’ is the finest and best equipped 
Wesleyan Home in existence. The phenomenal 
success of this Home is largely due to the devoted 
work of Miss Morphew, the lady superintendent of 
the Home, who almost from the beginning has 
controlled the management. Methodist army work 
has not been without its ladies who have won 
distinction, prominent amongst these being the late 
Miss Wesley, Miss Rundle (now Mrs. Woolcock), 
the late Mrs. Benjamin Smith, and Miss Morphew. 
And of them all Miss Morphew is, perhaps, the most 
distinguished, possessing as she does to so great a 
degree the special qualities necessary for successful 
work amongst soldiers. It would be impossible to 
speak too highly of the work she has done in con- 
nexion with the Home in London. Others to whom 
the institution owes much are the late Major- 
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General Sir Henry Trotter, G.C.V.0.; Sir George 
Hayter Chubb, who, in addition to help rendered 
through the funds, has rendered other invaluable 
assistance to the Home; the Rev. R. W. Allen, to 
whose foresight and energy its existence in the first 
case was due; Sir Clarence Smith, the present chair- 
man of the Committee of Management; and Mr. 
James Sanford whose devoted personal service has 
so greatly contributed to success. 

Before leaving the Soldiers’ Homes, it should not 
be forgotten that in connexion with nearly all these 
Homes, in addition to the chaplain there is usually 
a lay agent, or, as he is called in the army, a 
Scripture reader, whose chief work it is to visit the 
barracks, and get into close personal touch with the 
men. It is impossible to estimate the work of such 
men as Sergeant-Major Moss of Aldershot, Mr. 
Punter at Portsmouth, Mr. Lever on Salisbury 
Plain, Mr. G. Stone in the London garrison, Mr. 
G. R. Fryer at Malta, and a host of others who are 
doing yeoman service for the cause of Christ and 
Methodism. Without the help of these men our 
work would be wellnigh impossible. And without 
the Soldiers’ Home as a centre and rallying-point 
for their work, the usefulness of both chaplains and 
Scripture readers would be considerably restricted. 


CHAPTER X 
IN BATTLE, BIVOUAC, AND HOSPITAL 


Av’ the pore dead that look so old 
An’ was so young an hour ago, 
An’ legs tied down before they’re cold— 
These are the things which make you know. 
KIPLING. 


N the remaining chapters of this volume an 
attempt is made to give a brief review of 
Methodist work in the army during time of war, 
and as an appendix will be found a complete record 
of the war service rendered by the chaplains of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

In the space at my disposal it is quite impossible 
to render anything like full justice to the noble 
work done by my brother chaplains. But in view 
of the fact that within the last few years several 
volumes of chaplains’ war experiences have been 
published and widely read, it becomes hardly 
necessary to treat the subject in detail. Should any 
of my readers, however, be fired with a desire to 
read in detail the magnificent record of service 
which is covered by these chapters, I would refer 
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them to Male’s Scenes through the Battle Smoke, 
H. K.’s Chaplains in Khaki, Sellers’ From Aldershot 
to Pretoria, Lowry’s With the Guards’ Brigade, 
Brown’s 7'o Peking with the Allied Forces,and my own 
With Kitchener's Army, and Chaplains at the Front. 

The first Wesleyan minister to go on ‘active 
service’ was the Rev. Peter Batchelor, who was 
sent out by the Foreign Missionary Committee 
towards the close of the Crimean War as a 
‘Missionary to the army in Turkey.’ The circum- 
stances which led to this appointment are of that 
romantic order which has ever characterized 
Methodist work in the army, and the story deserves 
to be fully told. Prior to the appointment, from 
time to time there had reached the Church in 
England tidings of a few Methodist soldiers who 
were serving in the Crimea. Captain Kruger of 
H.M. Transport Zion, a devout Methodist, in his 
journeys to and from the seat of war brought 
tidings of men who under great difficulties were 
meeting together for worship and Christian fellow- 
ship. Much interest and sympathy was excited 
throughout the Connexion, and when there came 
fuller tidings, and the complete story of their work, 
a thrill of sympathy and admiration ran throughout 
British Methodism. 

The Rev. Henry H. Chettle, at that time the 
minister of Great Homer Street, Liverpool, wrete to 
the foreign missionary secretaries, reporting that 
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one of his leaders had just returned from the 
Crimea, where he had been serving on the Sanitary 
Staff, and had described to him a marvellous work 
that was going on amongst the soldiers. Since his 
return to England this leader had received letters 
from Sergeant W. Burton, the chief of this military 
Society, giving an account of their work and enclos- 
ing a draft for £20, the contribution of himself 
and comrades to the new mission in China, with an 
intimation that £20 more might be expected in 
the course of a few months. The letters were 
published in the Missionary Notices, and the story 
they told was a remarkable one. 

Upon being drafted to the Crimea, Sergeant W. 
Burton found that amongst the troops with which 
his regiment was brigaded there were several 
Methodist soldiers who had been brought to Christ 
through the instrumentality of Wesleyan mission- 
aries in British America, India, Gibraltar, Malta, 
and other parts of the world. As many of these 
men as he could find he gathered together in a 
Society class, starting with six members. Every 
morning he conducted a prayer-meeting at seven 
o'clock, every evening of the week there was a 
meeting for prayer and fellowship, and on Sundays 
he himself preached both afternoon and evening. 
The work grew, until at last, at the time when his 
letters were published, the Society had grown to 
two hundred members, and the usual congregations 
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at the preaching-services numbered many hundreds 
of men. The military authorities closely watched 
what was to them an extraordinary phenomenon, 
but finally marked their approval of the movement 
by placing at the disposal of Burton and his 
comrades a Greek church situated on the declivity 
of a hill at Balaklava. In his letter Sergeant 
Burton apologizes for not sending more than £20 
to the China Mission, as he had applied for 
permission to build a chapel for the members who 
were at the front, and it would tax their resources 
to the uttermost to purchase the material necessary 
for carrying out the work. He concludes with a 
request that hymn-books might at once be sent to 
him, promising to forward money to cover their 
cost as soon as he knew what it was. 

An ample supply of hymn-books, Bibles, and 
other literature likely to be useful was at once sent 
out to him free of all charge, and Dr. Rule seized 
the opportunity to rise in the Foreign Missionary 
Committee and propose that a missionary be sent 
out to care for these devoted men, as soon as a suit- 
able man could be found. The committee, without 
hesitation, consented to the proposal, an appeal for 
funds was made to the Connexion, the response 
was immediate and generous, and very shortly the 
missionary was on his way to the East. The Rey. 
Peter Batchelor, the man selected, was a missionary 
home on furlough from India, where he had gained 
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some knowledge of soldiers, and indeed was 
personally known to the men of many of the 
regiments to which he was now being sent; but 
the appointment was an unwise one, because Mr. 
Batchelor was not physically in a condition to face 
the hardships of such a campaign as that of the 
Crimea. 

Upon the appointment of Mr. Batchelor, the War 
Department was communicated with; and the 
Secretary of State for War, Lord Panmure, gave 
him a free passage out in one of H.M. ships, with 
authority to act in camp. On January 16, 1856, he 
arrived at Scutari, and discovered that the per- 
mission of the Minister of War to act in camp 
gave him no status, but that in the eyes of the 
military authorities he was no more than a camp 
follower. He was greatly helped in his negotiations 
with the authorities by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, the 
Church of England chaplain at the Scutari Hospital 
—the hospital in which Florence Nightingale was 
still serving. At last, after having passed through 
some very humiliating and trying experiences, about 
a month after landing Mr. Batchelor was officially 
recognized in General Orders, a building in which 
he could hold his public services was placed at his 
disposal, and quarters in the camp were allotted 
to him. 

He was cheered in his work by meeting old 
friends and converts belonging to the 12th Lancers, 
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and records with joy that they had not lost the 
love and faith which they had professed when in 
India. He made acquaintance with that fine 
Methodist, gallant Captain John Smith, at that 
time the paymaster of the lst Dragoon Guards. He 
was permitted to visit the men at Balaklava, and 
counted it an honour to have preached in Sergeant 
Burton’s chapel on the hillside and to have met 
his Society. On every hand he was almost over- 
whelmed by the expressions of gratitude from these 
men, who could hardly believe that they were 
so precious in the sight of the Church of their 
choice that a minister had actually been sent all 
the way from England to minister to them. The 
foreign missionary secretaries also received some 
quaintly worded letters of thanks, which must 
have been very precious to them. The war, how- 
ever, drew speedily to a close, and Mr. Batchelor 
was hardly well started with his work before he 
and his comrades were ordered home. 

The next great conflict in which the British were 
engaged was the terrible Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
In these scenes of horror no Wesleyan ministers 
took part, owing to the fact that the Wesleyan 
Missions were situated in the loyal presidency of 
Madras, the North-West Provinces, in which the 
Mutiny took place, being at that time untouched 
by the Wesleyan Methodist Church. But whilst 
there were no ministers passing through that time 
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of terror, there were many Methodist 
Noteworthy amongst these was Paymaster-Sergeat 
(now Colonel) William Thomson of the 86th Foc t, 
who, in the Central India Field Force, commanded by 
General Sir Hugh Rose, acted as leader and pastor f 
the Society which he had gathered around him; 
Sergeant J. Rodgers of the Royal Regiment, ‘ 
in the midst of the worst of the terror did not 
fail to witness for his Master. Many other heroes 
there were who in like manner did noble service, 


and their country in a manner of which the 
no need to be ashamed. i, 

In 1873 an expedition, commanded by Sir Garnet — 
(afterwards Lord) Wolseley, was sent to Ashanti, — 
resulting in the capture of Kumasi and the break- ry 
ing of the baleful power of the Ashanti king. As 
soon as it became evident that a considerable force — 


the campaign, the Home Missionary Committee 
requested the War Office to permit a Wesleyan — 
minister to accompany the field force, nominatin 
for this service the Rev. John Laverack. The 
Secretary of State for War, Mr. Cardwell, at once 
consented, a free passage on H.M.S. Victor Emanuel 
was given to him, and directions sent out to the — 
officer commanding at Cape Coast Castle that every 7" 
facility should be given Mr. Laverack for ministering _ 
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REV. JOHN LAVERACK, 


THE FIRST WESLEYAN CHAPLAIN TO RECEIVE A WAR MEDAL. 
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to the spiritual wants of the Wesleyan soldiers. 
The letter from the Secretary of State for War 
further states ‘that in consideration of the services 
of Mr. Freeman having been placed at the disposal 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, Mr. Laverack shall be 
supplied with rations and lodgings at Cape Coast 
Castle. The Mr. Freeman here named was the 
Rev, T. B. Freeman, a Wesleyan missionary who 
had spent many years on ‘the Coast,’ was one of 
the few Englishmen who had made the journey to 
Kumasi, and, at the request of the War Office, 
was permitted to place his knowledge of the 
language, country, and people at the disposal of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

From what has been written it will be seen that 
Mr. Laverack, whilst granted facilities as an officiat- 
ing chaplain, and provided with quarters and 
rations, received no pay from the Government and 
had no real status in the army. But to Mr. 
Laverack belongs the distinction of being the first 
Wesleyan minister officially sent out with a military 
expedition, and also the first ever to be decorated 
with a war medal. His appointment is therefore 
very important in that it marked a step forward 
in the direction of that full recognition for which 
the Church was fighting. 

Owing to the difficulty of transport in the 
country through which the troops had to pass, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was not able to permit either 
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the Presbyterian or Wesleyan chaplains to accompany 
the fighting force. But in the great base hospitals, 
both ashore and afloat, Mr, Laverack with untiring 
zeal cared for sick and wounded, and won such 
admiration and gratitude from both officers and 
men alike, that Captain Parkin, R.N., in command 
of H.MS. Victor Emanuel, especially requested 
that Mr. Laverack might be appointed to return 
in his ship, when at the end of the campaign 
she sailed for England laden with wounded and 
sick. 

In the year 1878 another Wesleyan minister was 
sent on active service, and as Mr. Laverack had 
advanced considerably upon the recognition extended 
to Mr. Batchelor, so now the Rev. Arthur Male was 
accorded a recognition even more complete than 
had before been given to a Wesleyan minister. He 
was gazetted by the Calcutta Government to 
minister to the troops about to proceed to 
Afghanistan. During the whole of the Afghan War, 
1878-9, Mr. Male served at the front, being 
granted facilities such as were refused to Mr. 
Laverack in Ashanti, though not permitted quite 
such freedom of action as is given to chaplains 
in these days. 

As can well be imagined, warfare on the Indian 
frontier is no child’s play, and the hardships 
undergone and the perils through which he passed 
were considerable. One of the saddest tasks he 
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had to perform during the campaign was the 
burying of nineteen men belonging to that squadron 
of the 10th Hussars who were washed away and 
drowned at El Kaleh-i-Izack (the Ford of Isaac); 
which disaster Rudyard Kipling has immortalized 
in his ‘Ford o’ Kabul River, with its haunting 
refrain— 

Gawd ’elp ’em if they blunder, for their boots ‘ll pull ’em 


under, 
By the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Of the details of Arthur Male’s service it would 
be easy to write a great deal did space permit. 
But he has told his own story, and it is not one 
that will be quickly forgotten by Methodism. His 
wonderful ‘dug-out’ church, constructed by the 
Wesleyan men whilst in camp at Jellalabad; the 
Bible classes held amongst the rocks; the prayer- 
meetings at sunset just beyond the camp bounds, 
out in the wilderness; the changed hearts and lives 
of the sturdy converts won by his means for the 
Saviour he served—these and many other things 
might well be written of, but must be passed with 
mere mention. The closing incident of his service 
in Afghanistan, however, must be told fully, for it 
gives us an insight into the character of the man 
and his work, and it is also typical of the most 
trying experience that can come to the chaplain 
on service—far worse than battle, more horrible 
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than war—a cholera epidemic. Only those who 
have been through it know fully what ¢hat means. 


We've got the cholerer in camp—it’s worse than forty 
fights ; 

We're dying in the wilderness the same as Isrulites; 

It’s before us, an’ be’ind us, an’ we cannot get away, 

An’ the doctor’s just reported we’ve ten more to-day! 


With the pluck and determination which character- 


ized Male to the last day of his life, and caused 
him in the after years, in spite of a wasting disease 
and almost constant pain, to continue at work until 
within a few days of his death, he laboured amongst 
the patients, cheering the down-hearted, pointing 
men to Christ, and helping the hospital orderlies 
in their dreadful and dangerous work. 

Then, himself stricken, riding twenty-five miles to 
the nearest doctor, though in such pain and weakness 
as to be hardly able to sit in the saddle; halting 
on the way to bury an officer who had died of 
the pestilence; at last reaching the longed-for help 
in such a condition that he had to be lifted out 


of the saddle. Then came long, weary days of 


sickness, and, when sufficiently recovered to travel, 
the return to India, invalided from the front. 

As illustrative of the anomalous position at that 
period held in the army by the Wesleyan Church, 
it is curious to notice that at the very time when 
Arthur Male was gazetted by the Calcutta Govern- 
ment, in response to an application for the appoint- 
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ment of the Rev. D. A. Rees to another column, 
the Madras Government refused to comply with 
the request, on the ground that ‘This application 
does not appear to be in accordance with, or 
admissible under any regulation of, the Service,’ 
The instructions which in consequence of this 
refusal the Army and Navy Sub-Committee gave 
to its secretary are also curious. ‘To lay the whole 
matter before the India Office, and claim the right 
of Wesleyan soldiers to the services of their own 
ministers when in the field, this recognition to 
include transport, rations, &c., but not pay.’ 

Whilst the campaign in Afghanistan was in 
progress, in South Africa there was serious trouble 
brewing on the frontier of Zululand, and suddenly 
the whole Empire was shocked by news of the 
awful disaster at Isandhlwana, when 850 British 
soldiers and 400 natives were killed. This 
disaster roused the nation to the greatness of 
the peril with which the colony of Natal was 
threatened, troops were at once dispatched, and 
a campaign on a large scale was carried out. 

In connexion with this campaign five Wesleyan 
ministers were appointed to act as chaplains: the 
Rev. Owen Watkins (appointed, by a General Order, 
senior Wesleyan chaplain), acting at the base, tak- 
ing charge of the hospitals, and conducting all 
negotiations with the Government; the Rev. George 
Weaver, working on the lines of communication ; 

13 
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the Revs. T. H. Wilkin and Theophilus Woolmer, 
junior, accompanying the fighting force; and the Rev. 
T. W. Pocock, who later was appointed to fill a 
vacancy. Mr. Wilkin, within a few weeks of taking 
the field, was stricken with fever and invalided to 
the base. For the rest of his life he paid for those 
few weeks’ campaigning with ruined health. His 
place was taken by the Rev. T. W. Pocock, who 
served with the lst Division on the Lower 
Tugela, and was the last of the Wesleyan chaplains 
to leave the field. To the Rev. Theophilus Woolmer, 
junior, son of the distinguished minister of the 
Same name who was Connexional Book Steward 
for so many years, belongs the honour of being 
the first Wesleyan chaplain ever in action. He 
accompanied the party commanded by Major 
(afterwards Major-General) W. Black which re- 
covered the lost colours of the 24th Regiment of 
Foot, was in the fight at Kambula, and took part 
in the battle of Ulundi. Throughout the campaign 
he displayed great devotion to his duty, and such 
personal bravery as attracted the confidence of 
officers and men alike. The services of the Wesleyan 
chaplains were at the close of the war acknowledged 
in a special General Order issued from the head- 
quarters at Pietermaritzburg ; and Sir Bartle Frere, 
the High Commissioner, expressed his appreciation 
of the promptitude and zeal which had been 
manifested by the Wesleyan Church. 
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In this campaign the Wesleyan chaplains were 
supplied by the War Department with tents, rations, 
and transport; but the Church had to equip and 
mount them, Also they received no pay from the 
Government, and at the close of the war only one 
of them received the medal which all had richly 
earned, 

At the commencement of this war, the Christian 
natives on the Wesleyan mission station at Edendale, 
filled with loyalty to the Great White Queen, 
resolved to help her in the hour of Natal’s great 
need. The result of their deliberations was, that 
they raised, mounted, and equipped at their own 
expense a troop of fifty-five men and sent them 
to the front. Throughout the war they served 
with great distinction, showing that they possessed 
real soldierly qualities. At Isandhlwana, Hlobane, 
Kambula, and Ulundi they displayed steadiness and 
bravery such as would have been creditable to the 
most tried veterans; and with it all they never 
forgot their Christian duty. It was their daily 
custom to assemble for public worship; the sound 
of their singing and prayer drew crowds of soldiers 
to listen and wonder ; and the result of their holy 
lives, lived in the presence of the whole army, led 
some who had wandered far from God to turn again, 
and at Christ’s Cross find pardon. When at the 
conclusion of the war they returned to their homes, 
they were given a public welcome at Pietermaritzburg 
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by the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, Sir Henry E, 


Gascoyne Bulwer. In the course of a speech, in 
which Sir Henry Bulwer thanked the men in the 
name of the Queen, he said, ‘ Your conduct has been 
without reproach, and has been marked by the 
courage and the other good qualities which have 
always distinguished the men of LEHdendale’ 
Amongst the present writer's earliest memories 
is the sight of the Edendale men on this occasion, 
riding up the main street of Pietermaritzburg on 
their way to Government House, with their minister, 
the Rev. John Allsopp, at their head. 

The years 1880 and 1881 saw yet another native 
war. The Basutos resisted the application of the 
Peace Preservation Act, and took up arms against 
the Government of Cape Colony. General Sir 
Frederick Carrington, then a colonel, commanded the 
colonial forces in Basutoland during the campaign, 
and as a very large proportion of these Colonials 
were Methodists, they were accompanied by a 
Wesleyan minister. The Rev. Henry Cotton was 
the chaplain appointed. He served with distinction 
throughout the campaign, was present in the action 
at Tweefontein, was mentioned by Colonel Carrington 
in the Colonial Dispatch (January 16, 1881), and 
at the close of the war was awarded the medal and 
clasp. Mr. Cotton’s service marks yet another step 
towards full recognition, he being the first Wesleyan 
chaplain ever mentioned in dispatches. 
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In 1881 the Transvaal Boers, discontented with 
British rule, rose in rebellion, and eventually secured 
their independence. In this short campaign two 
Wesleyan ministers took official part as chaplains, 
though others, as civilians, were through the war, 
and some of them suffered in it; as for instance the 
Rev. S. B. Cawood, who at Potchefstroom was 
imprisoned by the notorious Boer leader Piet Cronje. 
The Rev. Owen Watkins acted as Wesleyan chaplain 
at the advanced base, Newcastle, Natal; and the 
Rev. George Weavind was in the siege of Pretoria. 
Mr. Weavind was appointed chaplain to the 
Wesleyan and Presbyterian troops, assistant camp- 
quartermaster, and also acted as the medium of 
communication between the British and the rebels. 
So satisfactorily did Mr. Weavind fulfil the duties 
of his numerous offices, that at the close of the 
war he was thanked on parade by Major-General 
(now Field-Marshal) Sir Evelyn Wood. 

The following year, 1882, Wesleyan ministers 
were again sent on ‘active service, the Rev. Jabez 
Parkyn and the Rev. Arthur Male being attached 
to the British force which was engaged in suppress- 
ing the rebellion of Arabi Pasha in Egypt. The 
appointment of these two chaplains marks a distinct 
advance in the position of Wesleyan Methodism in 
the army. For the first time, on the authority of 
a ‘War Office letter,’ Wesleyan ministers during the 
period of their service in the field were granted the 
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rank, uniform, pay, and allowances of a fourth class 
chaplain (ranking with a captain). 

To Mr. Parkyn fell the arduous and important 
duty of caring for the troops in the hospitals and 
in standing camps; though more than once he was 
under fire, and was also present at the reconnaissance 
in force at Kafrdowar. His services were acknow- 
ledged at the conclusion of the campaign by his 
commanding officer, Brigadier-General Sir George 
B. Harman, who in eulogistic terms thanked him on 
parade. Also upon arrival in England he was sent 
for, and personally thanked by Sir Ralph Thompson, 
the Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War, 
and was awarded the medal and bronze star. 

Mr. Male was privileged to serve through most 
of the fighting, being present at the capture of 
Mahsameh, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and the 
actions at Mahuta and Kassassin. At the conclusion 
of the campaign he received the medal with clasp 
and the bronze star. Arthur Male has himself told 
the story of his experiences in Egypt, and reading 
between the lines of his narrative we learn much 
that he does not actually tell us of his hardships, 
cheerful endurance, and personal gallantry. No 
story is perhaps more characteristic of him than the 
incident at the capture of Mahsameh, of which he 
gives us some account in his volume, Scenes through 
the Battle Smoke. Lying wounded on the desert 
he found a fine young fellow of the Life Guards; 
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he stanched the bleeding of his shattered leg, and, 
the tide of battle having swept on, and there being 
no help near, for hours he watched by the wounded 
man, sheltering him from the terrible heat, keeping 
the light of life in the poor torn body, and striving 
to bring peace to the troubled soul. At last he 
descried a party approaching which from their dress 
he took to be Egyptians. As the wounded man 
himself in the after days, telling the story, said, 
‘Mr. Male thought I didn’t know, but I saw them 
coming, and thought they were Gyppies, just as he 
did. But the parson didn’t budge, though his horse 
was standing just alongside; he kept on fanning me 
and driving away the flies; but he had his eye on 
that party, and I saw him quietly draw his revolver 
ready for when they came. Weren’t we glad just 
to find they were British after all; and a stretcher 
party, too! Where they got their white uniforms 
from, though, I don’t know; it was that which 
made us think they were Gyppies.’ 

The terrible thirst, familiar to all who have 
campaigned in Egypt, Mr. Male has graphically 
described. When at the close of the battle water 
was reached, the thirsty troops, himself among 
the number, drank eagerly, utterly regardless of the 
dead bodies and abounding filth which lay in the 
water from which they drank. The story of how 
Male carried dispatches—not a chaplain’s duty, by- 
the-by, but perhaps permissible in a war in which 
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the Geneva Convention played no part—is one with 
which most Methodists are familiar. It was like his 
adventure-loving disposition thus to undertake duties 
and risks with which he by right had nothing to do. 

At Tel-el-Kebir, in the battle, and in the sad and 
dreadful work which followed after, Male did his part 
bravely and manfully. Only those who have them- 
selves been through it know what this part of 
campaigning means: the searching for the wounded 
and the finding of the dead ; the cry in the darkness, 
and the straining to hear from whence the faint 
response comes; the burying of the dead from whom 
at sunrise you had parted, then in the full strength 
of their young manhood, now cold and strangely and 
suddenly grown old; and afterwards, the letters that 
have to be written to those across the sea—terrible, 
horrible work, worse than the hardships of the 
bivouac and the march, more nerve-destroying than 
the noise and risk of battle. 

In writing of this Egyptian War, one chaplain 
claims mention, though he never served in Egypt: 
the Rev. John Laverack, labouring amongst the sick 
and wounded from Egypt who were brought to 
Malta, and in the great base hospital established at 
Gozo visiting and comforting the dying, and bringing 
brightness into the hospital wards. Years after, 
when serving under Mr. Laverack at Malta, in a 
hospital one day an orderly said to the writer, ‘Mr, 
Laverack is the best hospital visitor I have ever 
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known. Merely to look at him bucks the men up, 
and you can almost trace him through the hospital 
by the sunshine he’s left behind him in the wards.’ 
So to those men in 1882-3 Mr. Laverack brought 
brightness and joy, doing the hardest part of a 
chaplain’s work, and getting none of the glory which 
comes to the chaplain on ‘active service.’ 

Following upon the Egyptian campaign of 1882 
were several expeditions into Upper Egypt and the 
Soudan, having for their object the pacification of 
the more distant possessions of the Khedive of 
Egypt. In most of these operations Wesleyan 
chaplains took part. In 1883 the Rev. Joseph 
Webster, at the special request of the Army and 
Navy Sub-Committee, went out to Cairo to supply 
the place of the Rev. Arthur Male, who had returned 
to England in broken health. Mr. Webster had 
retired from the active ministry, having been for 
three years a ‘supernumerary.’ He was over sixty 
years of age, and no one would have blamed him if 
he had declined to undertake such a task. But the 
veteran chaplain responded to the call with alacrity, 
and at once proceeded to Egypt. The following 
year we find him on ‘active service’in the Soudan, 
having joined the expeditionary force at Suakin. 
He was attached to the King’s Royal (60th) Rifles, 
and was present at the battles of El Teb and Tamai. 
In hospital and on the field he did his duty bravely 
and well, winning the affectionate admiration of the 
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sailors and soldiers for whom he so unsparingly 
spent himself. In 1884 he returned to England, his 
place in Egypt being taken by the Rev. George W. 
Baxter. Mr. Baxter, however, only lived to labour 
for a very few months in Egypt, and once again 
Mr. Webster returned to his old post. 

During the Nile Expedition of 1884, when the 
Rev. T. D. Barnes proceeded up river with the field 
force, Mr. Webster did duty in the base hospital at 
Cairo, and the work he then did was noble and 
self-sacrificing. Not only had he to deal with the 
sick and wounded from the front, but a cholera 
epidemic broke out, and his labour in the hospital 
wards was greatly increased. The work by which 
he was now faced might well have daunted a younger 
man, but this veteran soldier of Christ faced it in his 
old age, and that without flinching. After over two 
years in Egypt, when sixty-seven years of age, he 
returned to England, and finally retired from active 
work. Truly a noble ending to the twenty-one 
years of magnificent service he had rendered to 
Methodism in the British army. Justly might he 
be proud of his medal and bronze star, earned on the 
field at an age when most men would have sought 
their slippered ease. 

The Rev. Thomas D. Barnes served from 1884 to 
1887 with the Nile Expeditionary Force. He was 
present at the battle of Ginnis, and displayed great 
coolness and courage in the performance of his duty 
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under fire. In the camps and hospitals at Assouan, 
Wady Halfa, and elsewhere, he did a work which 
has for ever endeared him to all lovers of soldiers, 
and from the men themselves he received an affection 
and devotion such as they very rarely show. 

In 1885, during the Suakin and Berber campaign, 
in addition to the Rev. T. D. Barnes, who was 
serving on the Nile, the Rev. William Jackson was 
sent to Suakin. He served throughout the campaign, 
enduring the hardships and privations of the summer 
camp; worked in the hospitals during the heat of 
that dreadful Soudan summer, when the temperature 
in the hospital tents was often 120°; and received 
for his services the medal with clasp and the 
bronze star. Accompanying Mr. Jackson was 
one who, though no longer a Methodist, deserves 
mention, for he then served as a Wesleyan Scripture 
reader—Mr. Clare White—now the secretary of 
the Royal Army Temperance Association in England. 
He, like Mr. Jackson, was awarded the medal with 
clasp and the bronze star, in acknowledgement of 
the services he had rendered. 

This same year (1885) saw the Bechuanaland 
Expedition, commanded by General Sir Charles 
Warren. This expedition was undertaken at the 
request of the Bechuanas, who for years had suffered 
from the depredations of the Transvaal Boers, and 
who desired to be placed under the protection of the 
British flag. The objects of the expedition were 
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carried out without a shot being fired, but the 
hardships endured by the members of the field force — 
were considerable, and the work achieved was for 
the lasting benefit of the native races of South 
Africa. With this force two Wesleyan ministers 
served, the Rev. Owen Watkins, and the Rev. 
Thomas H. Wainman. 

In 1885. there commenced in Burma that series 
of wars which ultimately resulted in the annexation 
of the Burmese Empire to India. The Rev. W. B. 
Simpson, B.A., was selected by the Army and Navy 
Sub-Committee to serve with this force, and towards 
the close of the year he proceeded to joinit. Early 
in 1886 the Rev. Joseph H. Bateson was sent out 
from England, and was at once attached to the 
Upper Burma Field Force, receiving his initiation 
into the work amongst soldiers,a work in which he 
has since become so distinguished. He rendered, as 
might be expected by all who know him, good 
service amongst the men who composed the field 
force, sharing with them the dangers and privations 
endured whilst suppressing dacoits and pacifying 
the country; and latterly taking charge of the 
Methodist army work in Burma. In recognition 
of his services he received the medal with two clasps. 
In addition to Mr. Bateson and Mr. Simpson, the 
Revs. W. Ripley Winston and Arthur H. Bestall, 
side by side with their missionary duties, ministered 
to the troops in their immediate neighbourhood. 
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Like Mr. Simpson, who did a similar work, at the 
close of the war they received the medal and clasps. 

So successful was Mr. Bateson in his work 
amongst the troops, and such special aptitude did he 
display, that he was afterwards requested by Lord 
Roberts, then commander-in-chief in India, to 
undertake the control of the Army Temperance 
Association throughout India. This he did with 
conspicuous success ; and to-day, the ‘Royal Army 
Temperance Association, as it is now called, has 
grown to such proportions that in the British army 
in India the latest returns show that twenty-five 
per cent. of the men are total abstainers. But 
though Mr. Bateson has thus been permitted by the 
Conference to labour as the secretary of an un- 
denominational association, he has not ceased to 
serve the Church of which he is a minister. At the 
present time he is the Chairman and General Super- 
intendent of the Bombay and Punjab District, the 
work of which is almost entirely amongst the British 
troops in North-West India. The recent develop- 
ment of Wesleyan army work throughout the 
Punjab and the Bombay Presidency, which vast 
area was for many years almost utterly neglected by 
the Methodist Church, is largely due to the initiative 
of Mr. Bateson. Until 1888 the Punjab, which 
includes some of the largest British garrisons in 
India, was without a single Methodist chaplain. 
In that year, however, Mr. Bateson inaugurated 
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Wesleyan army work at Rawal Pindi, Umballa, 
Ferozepore, and Jullunder; and to-day in the 
Bombay and Punjab District there are nine 
Wesleyan chaplains at work, assisted by three 
evangelists and ten local preachers, having under 
their care about 3,000 Wesleyan soldiers, 600 of 
whom are members of Society. 

A few years ago I heard an officer say, ‘On 
the Indian frontier there is always war. The 
British public, however, only seem to become aware 
of it when things get a bit worse than usual, and an 
expedition has to be sent up to straighten them out 
a bit.’ In these numerous expeditions—during the 
years 1891 to 1898 there were some eight or nine 
of them — Wesleyan chaplains have taken their 
share. The Rev. A. E. Knott served in the Punjab 
frontier campaign, 1897-8, earning the frontier 
medal with clasp, and doing good work for God and 
for Methodism amongst the troops composing the 
force ; and in 1898 the Rev. John Findlater shared 
in the perils and hardships of the Tirah campaign, 
also receiving the medal and clasp. 

In the bloodless Ashanti Expedition, 1895-6, the 
Rey. Dennis Kemp was the Wesleyan chaplain 
attached to the hospitals at Cape Coast Castle. The 
sickness amongst the sailors on the ships and the 
troops on shore was appalling, the poisonous climate 
working sad havoc amongst both officers and men. 
Great numbers laid down their lives, noteworthy 
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amongst these being His Highness Prince Henry 
of Battenberg. In the sorrowful, heart-breaking 
hospital work Mr. Kemp was untiring, and to many 
a dying sailor and soldier lad the crossing of the 
dark river was made easy by the ministry of this 
devoted chaplain; whilst in the camp and barracks 
his cheery Christian manliness recommended him to 
both officers and men. 

The Wesleyan chaplain who accompanied the 
field force on its march to Kumasi and back was 
the Rev. William F. Somerville, who throughout 
the hardships of that terrible march did his duty 
nobly. The Church of England chaplain was Canon 
J. Taylor-Smith of the Church Missionary Society, 
who afterwards became the Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
and at the present time is the Chaplain-General of 
the British army. He was attached to a composite 
battalion composed of representatives of several © 
British regiments, whilst Somerville was attached 
to the West Yorkshire Regiment, the only other 
European corps serving in the campaign. By tacit 
consent each ministered to all the Protestants in the 
regiment to which he was attached, an arrangement 
which gave entire satisfaction to every man in the 
force. On the march up country, and again during 
the return, Somerville was temporarily prostrated 
with fever ; but on both occasions, with the self-forget- 
fulness which was one of his marked characteristics, 
he insisted on giving up his hammock and carriers 
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to asick soldier whom he considered to be worse than 
himself. At the close of the expedition both Mr. 


Kemp and Mr. Somerville were awarded the Ashanti _ 
star. Poor Somerville, however, did not live to 


receive his well-earned honour—he died of fever at 
Cape Coast on August 2 of the same year. 

During the Matabele Rising in 1896, although no 
Wesleyan minister was actually appointed as chap- 
lain, yet all the Wesleyan missionaries in the disturbed 
district served in some capacity or other. One was 
placed in charge of the women’s and children’s 
laager, another entrusted with the care of the com- 
missariat, and a third appointed camp quartermaster, 


Their designations and employments were numerous, _ 


but to all came the opportunity of ministering to 
their comrades, an opportunity which was used by 
every one of them in a manner which brought glory 
to God and to the Church to which they belonged. 
The Revs. Isaac Shimmin, John White, G. H. Eva, 
and J. W. Stanlake, all in this manner worked as 
unofficial chaplains. 

It was in 1897 that the present writer had his 
first experience of serving under active service 
conditions. The ‘Great Powers’ having decided on 
the pacification of Crete, an international force of 
occupation, composed of British, Italian, French, 
Russian, and a very small contingent of Germans, 
took possession of the island. I was privileged to 
_ accompany the British force, and for a short period 
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in 1897, and again for some months in 1898, when 
the trouble broke out afresh, I was stationed at 
Kandia. The duty of the force was one of pacifica- 
tion, and though there was a great deal of fighting 
going on between the Mohammedans and Christians 
in the island, we never fought save in self-defence ; 
and when eventually the island was taken from 
under the control of the Turkish Government, all 
fighting ceased. 

It was during the occupation of Crete that in 1898 
Staff-Surgeon W. J. Maillard, R.N., won the coveted 
distinction of the Victoria Cross. The Mohammedan 
fanatics of Kandia had risen on the Christian in- 
habitants and almost exterminated them. The 
Highland Light Infantry, which was the only 
European regiment in that part of the island, tried 
to stop them in their horrible work, and in con- 
sequence was itself attacked. The men on isolated 
posts fought back to back, and died. The main 
body of the regiment was hard pressed, a great 
disaster seemed imminent, when landing-parties of 
sailors and marines came to the help of the High- 
landers, and the fanatics were at last overawed. 
As the landing-party from Maillard’s ship rushed 
the harbour quay, he saw a blue-jacket fall back 
wounded into one of the boats. Under an almost 
point blank rifle fire, he returned to the aid of the 
wounded man, though it seemed certain death to do 
so. By what was little less than a miracle he was 
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unhurt, and lived to receive the most highly esteemed 
honour that sailor or soldier can win. I mention 
this incident, of course, because Maillard was the 
son of a Wesleyan minister, and a Kingswood boy, 
his father being the late Rev. D. G. Maillard. 

In 1898 there came to me the experience of actual 
war. I had the honour to accompany the force com- 
manded by Lord (then Sir Herbert) Kitchener in 
its march to Khartoum. When the battle of the 
Atbara was fought, I was at Ginnenetti, some fifty 
miles away from the scene of the fight, so was 
awarded the medal without the clasp. But I was 
enabled to join the force at the Atbara next day, 
and to take my share in the hospital work. At the 
battle of Omdurman I was present, and when the 
memorial service for General Gordon was held at 
Khartoum, I was honoured by being the representa- 
tive of my Church; the service being conducted by 
the Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Wesleyan chaplains. At the close of the cam- 
paign I was mentioned by Lord Kitchener in the 
Khartoum Dispatch (Zondon Gazette, September 30, 
1898), enjoying the honour, I believe, of being the 
first Wesleyan chaplain ever so mentioned in the 
London Gazette, and was awarded the Queen’s medal 
and the Khedive’s medal with the Khartoum clasp. 

The next campaign in which Wesleyan chaplains 
took part was the South African War, 1899-1902 ;. 
but in this war the ministers who served were s0 
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numerous that a special chapter must be devoted to 
dealing with their experience and service. Whilst 
this war was in progress, in 1900, there happened 
the Boxer Rising in China, The Legations at 
Peking were seriously threatened, and endured a 
state of siege. In order to save their representa- 
tives, the Great Powers united, and an international 
force marched to Peking. With the British portion 
of this force there was only one minister of religion, 
the Rev. Frederick Brown, F.R.G.S., a missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose station 
was at Tientsin. Mr. Brown was attached to the 
staff of Major-General Sir A. Gaselee for ‘ Intelli- 
gence’ purposes, and was also appointed chaplain 
to the Wesleyan sailors and soldiers serving with 
the force. He, however, in reality acted as chaplain 
to all the Protestant Europeans in the British column. 
He was present in the actions fought at Pei-Tsang 
and Yang-Tsun, at the close of the expedition was 
mentioned in dispatches (London Gazette, May 14, 
1901), and was awarded the medal with clasp 
‘Relief of Peking.’ 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 1899-1902 


Half her land was dead with drouth, 
Half was red with battle ; 
She was fenced with fire and sword, 
Plague on pestilence outpoured, 
Locusts on the greening sward, 
And murrain on the cattle. 
‘South Africa,’ Rupyarp KrP.ine. 


HE year 1899 will long be a memorable one to 
Englishmen, for it was then that there com- 
menced the great struggle between British and 
Boers in South Africa, a war which lasted over 
three years. A few weeks before war was deelared 
the present writer, who was stationed in the Malta 
garrison, received cabled orders to proceed to South 
Africa and join the Natal Field Force then being 
formed in consequence of the threatening attitude 
of the Transvaal Republic. When Natal was reached, 
war had already broken out, and for ten days past 
the Boers had been pouring over the Natal frontier. 
Three battles had been fought, and the British 
troops had retreated — Ladysmith. Of the dis- 
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astrous battle of Lombard’s Kop, in which, two 
days later, I took part; the privilege of service 
during the siege of Ladysmith; the devotion dis- 
played during that siege by the Rev. S. B. Cawood, 
Superintendent of the Ladysmith Circuit, and of the 
Rey. S. H. Hardy, who nearly paid with his life for 
his work in the civil hospital; and of subsequent 
weary months of marching and fighting in the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal—I need not 
write, for I have written fully of these things 
elsewhere, and they will be found in brief in the 
Appendix. Suffice it to say that during the progress 
of the campaign I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that such service as I was able to render was not 
unappreciated, for I was honoured by being men- 
tioned in dispatches four times (London Gazette, 
[Sir G. S. White, December 2, 1899, and March 
23, 1900], February 8, 1901; also London Gazette, 
April 16, 1901, and September 10, 1901). 

As soon as it became evident that the war in 
South Africa was on a very large scale, the Army 
and Navy Sub-Committee wisely decided to send 
out a chaplain of standing and experience, to act as 
senior Wesleyan chaplain for the whole of South 
Africa. The Rev. E. P. Lowry, who for seven years 
had been the senior Wesleyan chaplain at Aldershot, 
and who in that position had shown conspicuous 
ability, was asked to undertake this important task. 
Without the slightest hesitation, with the devotion 
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so characteristic of the man, he at once consented, 
and within a few days was on his way to South 
Africa, Early in November Mr. Lowry arrived at 
Cape Town, and at once proceeded to the front with 
the Brigade of Guards which he had accompanied 
from England. 

In order to give Mr. Lowry status, and authority 
over his fellow Wesleyan chaplains, he was granted 
the rank of a third class chaplain (ranking with a 
major), and ,later, as an acknowledgement of his 
services, he was raised to the grade of a second class 
chaplain (equal in rank with a lieutenant-colonel). 
Mr. Lowry enjoys the distinction of being the first 
Wesleyan chaplain to whom such high rank was 
given. All the other Wesleyan chaplains who served 
during the South African War ranked as fourth class 
chaplains (equal rank with a captain). 

The experience gained during the war in South 
Africa has shown that the position of the Wesleyan 
chaplain might and should be improved. Up to the 
present all Wesleyan chaplains going on active 
service have been given rank and pay merely on 
the authority of a ‘War Office Letter.’ The result 
has been that the chaplain’s position is hard to 
define, and he may find himself treated either as a 
military officer or as a civilian, according to the 
convenience of the general under whom he is 
serving, or as the chief of staff may see fit to 
interpret his credentials. At the close of the cam- 
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paign also, when officers are rewarded for their 
services, and chaplains amongst them, receiving 
special promotion, and such honours as the ‘ Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, no reward of any sort 
is given to Wesleyan chaplains. During the South 
African War three at least of the Wesleyan 
chaplains should have been so rewarded, chaplains 
of other Churches whose service was no more dis- 
tinguished receiving rewards; the only reason that 
could be given for passing over the Wesleyans 
being that they were not eligible, as they were 
civilians. To be the recipient of such an honour 
as, for instance, the ‘ Distinguished Service Order, 
carries with it such an increase of influence, with 
both officers and men, that the Methodist Church 
cannot afford to preclude its chaplains from having 
their usefulness and service thus added to. 

The manner in which this disability of Wesleyan 
chaplains could be removed is simple, and would 
in no way affect the decision of the Conference on 
the question of commissions, In future let every 
chaplain going on active service be given a temporary 
commission; he would then, for the time being, be 
in a position in no sense dubious, and would be 
eligible to receive any reward to which he became 
entitled by his services. When the Rev, R. W. 
Allen accompanied the ‘Imperial Representative 
Corps’ which in 1900 went to Australia to take 
part in the inauguration of the Australian Common- 
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wealth, he was given such a temporary commission. 
If it was necessary under such circumstances—and I 
should be the last to detract from the importance of 
that mission—how much more important is it that 
on active service the chaplain should hold a position 
that none can challenge, and be enabled to serve the 
men of his Church unhampered by being placed, if 
not in a false position, at any rate in a position 
which may become one of difficulty. 

The story of the Rev. E. P. Lowry’s splendid 
service during the South African War has been 
made familiar to all Methodists by his writings and 
his lectures. But I feel that in a record of this 
nature it is his due that at least a brief summary 
of his work and service during the three years he 
was in South Africa should be given. Mr. Lowry 
received his baptism of fire at the battle of Belmont, 
truly a terrible initiation into the duties of a chap- 
lain on war service. After the battle, whilst return- 
ing alone to the camp, he got lost upon the veldt— 
not a difficult thing to do for one inexperienced in 
South Africa. For hours he wandered, consumed 
with thirst, his strength rapidly failing, until at last, 
utterly exhausted, he sat down under a thorn-bush 
in a condition almost of despair. In his pocket- 
book he then made this entry: ‘Am now without 
water, without bread, and almost without hope, save 
in Jesus Christ my Saviour, in whom now, as ever, I 
trust for everlasting life’ He then knelt in prayer, 
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and with renewed courage started once more upon 
his way. After an hour or so of further wandering 
in, as he afterwards learned, an entirely wrong direc- 
tion, he was picked up by two of ‘Rimington’s 
Scouts’ who had at first taken him for a Boer, and 
almost shot him as such. Two days after came the 
battle of Graspan, and later the terrible battle at 
the Modder River. On the field and in bivouac Mr. 
Lowry did his work with the enthusiasm and con- 
scientious thoroughness which is so characteristic of 
him. Speedily he won the love of the Guards, even 
as at Aldershot he had been loved and admired by 
the men of ‘the line.’ The unaccustomed hardship 
of his life at first told upon him, and in January 
1900 we find him in hospital for diet and treatment, 
but still making light of his ills. In February he 
was advised to go to Cape Town for a much-needed 
rest, and there for a brief season he enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Rev. Ezra and Mrs. Nuttall, to 
whom so many of the chaplains were indebted for 
kindness and hospitality. But the rest was very 
brief, for hearing a rumour of a probable advance, 
which would mean more fighting, Mr. Lowry at once 
started for the front, to resume his abundant labours 
and bravely face the discomfort and hardship of the 
bivouac. 

When Lord Roberts made his famous forced 
march through the Orange Free State into the 
Transvaal, capturing en route Bloemfontein, 
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Johannesburg, and Pretoria, and fighting several : 
important battles, the Brigade of Guards formed 
portion of his force, and Mr. Lowry accompanie 2 
them. With wonderful pluck and endurance, — 
although a man of nearly sixty years of age, he 
marched on foot nearly one thousand miles, — 
often averaging as much as forty miles a day. a 
Most men who, like Mr. Lowry, were unaccustomed 
to horsemanship, and therefore compelled to walk, — 
would under the circumstances have detailed some 
junior colleague, or a chaplain who could ride, for 
this arduous service. But not so Mr. Lowry; he 
faced the task himself, and, to the wonder of all, — 
achieved it. f 
After the capture of Pretoria Mr. Lowry took i 
part in the operations in the Eastern Transvaal, — 
being present in the action at Belfast, and at last 4 
reaching Koomati Poort. In the later stages of the — . 
war, as senior Wesleyan chaplain in South Africa, © 4 
he superintended the work of his colleagues through- 
out the country, making Pretoria his head quarters. 
Much of the beneficent work accomplished by Wes- if 
leyan chaplains in various parts of the South African — . 
continent owed its inspiration to Edward P. Lowry, 
known to so many as the ‘Soldiers’ Friend’ When ~ 
at the close of the campaign Mr. Lowry’s services | 
were recognized in dispatches (London Gazette, April 
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when, in 1902, as a recognition of his services, he 
was elected by the Conference to be a member of 
the Legal Hundred, we felt honoured by the distince- 
tion conferred upon our chief. 

To mention the name of every Wesleyan chaplain 
who served in South Africa would not be possible in 
the space at my disposal, for they number some forty 
men. Their names and service will be found in the 
Appendix. Special mention must, however, be 
made of a few of these fine men and devoted 
ministers. 

No record of the South African War would be 
complete that omitted mention of the Rev. Thomas 
H. Wainman. With a knowledge of ‘active 
service’ conditions obtained whilst serving with the 
Bechuanaland Field Force in 1885, and with nearly 
twenty years’ experience as a missionary pioneer, no 
appointment was more fitting, and no chaplain did 
better work. Mr. Wainman served under General 
Sir Redvers Buller in the Ladysmith Relief Column ; 
was through all the worst of the fighting—and no 
fighting in South Africa quite equalled that which 
took place amongst the mountains of Natal; in the 
actions at Spion Kop and Monte Christo, and in the 
battle of Tugela Heights, he displayed distinguished 
gallantry, earning a mention in dispatches. As that 
honour was not, however, likely to bring him reward, 
owing to the fact that he was not a commissioned 
chaplain, the authorities resolved to give him, instead, 
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something tangible. He was therefore promoted to 
the local rank of a third class chaplain (ranking 
with a major), and he received the pay and allow- 
ances of that rank during the rest of the campaign. 

After the relief of Ladysmith he took part in the 
operations through the north of Natal, Orange Free 
State, and Eastern Transvaal, and was present at 
the outflanking of Laing’s Nek and Majuba. During 
the greater part of this service I was myself serving 
with the same force, and had intimate knowledge 
of Mr. Wainman’s work. His service was of no 
ordinary character, and when in the after days he 
received the honour he had earned more than once 
before, and was mentioned in dispatches (London 
Gazette, September 10, 1901), all who knew him 
rejoiced. Devoted to duty, untiring in his ministra- 
tions, gallant in action, loved by all amongst whom 
he worked, to Thomas H. Wainman came the joy of 
unqualified success as a chaplain to the forces, 

Yet another distinguished Wesleyan chaplain was 
the Rev. W. C. Burgess, who was attached to the 
Third Division under Major-General Sir William F. 
Gatacre, and accompanied that force in its—at times 
—disastrous career from Sterkstroom to Pretoria. 

He was present at the heroic defence of Reddesburg, 
working himself with pick and shovel, throwing up 
earthworks for the defence of the hospital. At the 
close of the long-fought fight, in company with his 
comrades he was taken prisoner, but eventually was 
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released, though deprived of his horse and stripped 
of all his equipment by the victorious Boers. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the war he continued his 
abundant labours, having wonderful success as a 
soul-winner; but towards the close of the campaign 
his health gave way, consequent upon the hardships 
he had so bravely endured, and he was invalided to 
England. 

Of the chaplains employed upon the ‘lines of 
communication,’ none did finer work than the Rev. 
M. Ferdinand Crewdson. The story of his hospital 
labours is one of the most touching and beautiful 
that I have ever heard; and men there are, drawn 
from every part of the British Empire, who will 
never forget the manly tenderness and strong 
sympathy of the brave, true-hearted chaplain who 
visited hospitals at De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Norval’s 
Point; and who, when for a time the lines of com- 
munication assumed the aspect of the front, 
displayed the same qualities on the field that had 
characterized him in hospital. 

Amongst the irregular corps that came to the 
help of the Empire from Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, there were of course many Methodists, 
and in consequence they brought their own chaplains 
with them. With the Canadians came the Rev. 
W. G. Lane, who rendered fine service to his fellow 
Colonials, displaying great aptitude for the special 
duties of a chaplain on active service. When in due 
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course he returned to the Dominion of which he 
was so worthy ason, the Methodist Church in Canada 
showed its appreciation of his work by electing him 
to the Chair of the Conference. The Australians 
were accompanied by the Rev. James Green, the 
Rev. A. T. Holden, and later the Rev. H. J. C. Fore- 
man, the latter, alas! soon to be invalided home. All 
did good service, Mr. Green especially having magni- 
ficent opportunities, of which he fully availed himself. 
The chaplain who served with the New Zealand 
contingent was the Rev. John A. Luxford. Upon 
his return to New Zealand, in acknowledgement of 
his work he was elected by the Methodist Church of 
New Zealand as President of the Conference. The 
Government of the Colony proved its appreciation 
of his labours by appointing him chaplain to the 
New Zealand Militia, thus enabling him to continue 
at home the noble work he had commenced in 
South Africa. 

The siege of Kimberley, whilst perhaps not an 
event of the first military importance, was neverthe- 
less one of the events of the war which seized upon 
the imagination of the British public in England 
and in that larger Empire beyond the seas. In this 
siege, which lasted four months, there were very few 
regular troops, not more than about five hundred 
men all told. There was therefore no Wesleyan 
chaplain in the garrison. But there were Wesleyan 
ministers who did loyal and noble work, and whose 
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labours should not be overlooked in a review of this 
character; for though technically civilians, they 
rendered real chaplains’ service. Owing to the fact 
that many refugees from up country and the sur- 
rounding districts had taken shelter in Kimberley, 
the number of Wesleyan ministers in the besieged 
town was much greater than might have been 
expected, there being no less than eight of them who 
took part in the siege: the Revs. J, Thompson (an 
ex-President of the South African Conference), 
James Scott (Chairman of the District), William 
Peseod, J. S. Morris, Joseph Ward, F. J. Briscoe, 
D. Msikinya, and J. J. Jabavu. About a month 
after the commencement of the siege, the Rev. J. 
Thompson succumbed to the hardship and privation, 
and the sorrowing band of Methodists laid to rest 
the mortal remains of one who for many years had 
been a leader of South African Methodism. Through- 
out the siege all worked with unflagging devotion 
—preaching to the troops, visiting the hospitals, 
relieving the distressed, comforting the sorrowing, 
and burying the dead. When at last the longed-for 
relief came, two out of that noble band of ministers 
were counted worthy of being mentioned in 
dispatches, and in Colonel Kekewich’s Kimberley 
Dispatch (London Gazette, May 8, 1900) appear the 
names of the Rev. J. S. Morris and the Rev. William 
Pescod, a well-earned distinction of which they have 
right to be proud. 
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The story of the Rev. Henry W. Goodwin’s work 
amongst the British prisoners at Pretoria is one of 
the finest in connexion with the South African War. fg 
Amongst the very first prisoners taken by the Boe 
was a detachment of 18th Hussars, which had been 
captured in Natal immediately after the battle of 
Talana Hill. In this detachment was a Wesleyan 
local preacher, Sergeant S. Dudley. As soon ashe 
reached the prison camp at Waterfall, near Pretoria, — 
he commenced Christian work amongst his fellow 
prisoners, and speedily he had gathered around him ~ 
a little band of converted men, and with their help” : 
at once began holding regular services, About this 
time it was laid upon the Rev. Henry W. Goodwin, 
one of the Wesleyan ministers stationed at Pretoria, 
that he must minister to his fellow countrymen who — A 
were prisoners of war in the hands of the Boers. 
He therefore obtained the necessary permission from 
the Boer authorities, and at once commenced work. — 
On his first visit he found something very likean 
organized Society, meeting under the leadership of — 
Sergeant Dudley, but sadly handicapped from lack — 
of books. He at once provided them with the — 
books they needed, and with Dudley as his adjutant 
and chief helper, took control of the work, which 3 
was now spreading rapidly amongst the prisoners. 
It would be impossible to speak too highly of Mr. 
Goodwin’s action: at no small personal risk he 
ministered to these men, although he knew that by 
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he 
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so doing he brought himself under the suspicion of 
the Boer authorities, and at any moment the conse- 
quence might be imprisonment or banishment from 
the country. But by Christian tact, and by sheer 
fearlessness, he faced and overcame difficulties which 
would have caused lesser men to quail. That which 
was accomplished amongst the prisoners — both 
officers and men—is a work that shall abide; 
numbers were led to Christ, and all were filled 
with love and admiration for the young minister 
of Christ who for their sakes so bravely faced 
danger. 

When at last Lord Roberts entered Pretoria, and 
the prisoners were freed, one of his first acts was to 
send for Mr. Goodwin, and personally thank him 
for the roble work he had done amongst the British 
prisoners of war. In the report of the ‘ Court of 
Inquiry’ which was held at Pretoria to consider the 
whole question of the treatment of the British 
prisoners, and which was afterwards issued as a 
Blue-book, Earl Roberts, whilst censuring some, 
had nothing but words of high commendation and 
deep gratitude for the Rev. Henry W. Goodwin, 
Wesleyan minister. Upon the occupation of Pretoria 
by the British, Mr. Goodwin was forthwith appointed 
Wesleyan chaplain to the garrison, and served in 
this capacity during the greater part of the remain- 
ing months of the war, his services as a chaplain 
being acknowledged by Lord Roberts in his final 
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dispatch at the close of the campaign (London 
Gazette, September 10, 1901). 

At Middelburg the Rev. Ernest Titcomb, on a 
somewhat smaller scale, did similar work, and when 
General Sir John French in due course captured the 
town and freed the prisoners, he personally thanked 
Mr. Titcomb for the work he had done. At 
Winburg, in the Orange Free State, the Rev. C. 
Harmon had in like manner cared for the souls of 
the prisoners of war, and earned the gratitude of the 
British military authorities. Both Mr. Titcomb and 
Mr. Harmon were at a later date, in recognition of 
their services, appointed acting Wesleyan chaplains 
to the forces. 

Others there were, all deserving of mention by 
reason of the good work they did, but to write of 
all in detail is not possible. At East London, and 
later at Barberton, the Rev. W. Meara, who after- 
wards became senior Wesleyan chaplain in South 
Africa, did noble work; whilst at Bloemfontein the 
Rev. C.S. Franklin rendered similar service. During 
the siege of Ladysmith the Rev. 8. B. Cawood 
laboured faithfully amongst the men of the Natal 
Volunteers and the Imperial Light Horse; and the 
Rey. 8S. H. Hardy, a refugee from the Transvaal, for 
a time acted as Mr. Cawood’s assistant, and later, 
whilst helping in the civilian hospital, came nigh 
to laying down his life in that service. On the 
lines of communication in Natal fine work was done 
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by the Rev. A. A. Stile. In the great hospitals at 
Mooi River and Estcourt the Rev. Edwin W. Coombe 
displayed great devotion and untiring zeal; whilst 
at Winburg, Cape Colony, the Revs. Richard Jenkin 
and B. E. Elderkin in like manner laboured amongst 
the sick and wounded, and at Simon’s Town the 
Rev. J. Harvey Gathercole in his Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home, and amongst the transports moored 
in Simon’s Bay, exercised a useful and successful 
ministry. Besides those whose names I have 
mentioned many other local Wesleyan ministers and 
missionaries laboured amongst the troops during 
the war, often for no remuneration, counting it 
sufficient reward to serve their Master, and glad if 
in any measure they were a source of blessing to 
the brave Methodist lads who were engaged upon 
their country’s service. 

Before concluding this brief sketch of splendid 
and heroic work in South Africa, there is one man 
that deserves mention, for though not a chaplain or 
a minister, he practically did a chaplain’s work: I 
refer to Scripture Reader A. Pearce, of Aldershot. 
Mr. Pearce was sent out to South Africa to assist 
the Rey. E. P. Lowry, and in the lines of communi- 
cation hospitals in Cape Colony and the Orange 
Free State he did loyal and devoted work, earning 
the praise and appreciation of both chaplains and 
combatant officers who had knowledge of his labours. 


CHAPTER XII 


SOLDIER-PREACHERS OF THE PRESENT 
DAY 


. . . Thou hast not left 
Thyself, O God, without Thy witnesses ! 
Thy highest are upon the earth to-day, 
Thy Prophets and Thy Soldiers... . 
Mrs. Haminton Kine. 


HE story of Wesleyan Methodism in the British 
army would not be complete unless some 
reference was made to the work of those noble and 
devout soldiers who preach Christ to their comrades, 
and, when necessary, supply the lack of a Wesleyan 
chaplain. In every garrison in the Empire they 
are to be found; men worthy to stand side by side 
with John Haime, Sampson Staniforth, and the 
heroes of the Peninsula and the Crimea, The 
present writer counts it among the chief glories of 
his ministry that he has been found worthy to serve 
with so many of these preachers from the rank and 
file, and is permitted to include so large a number 
of them amongst his friends. 


One of the first of this noble class with whom 
228 
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the writer became acquainted was Colour-Sergeant 
Walton of the 6th Royal Regiment (Warwickshire), 
a devoted and gifted local preacher and an indefati- 
gable Christian worker. He was then stationed at 
Malta, and his regiment was quartered at Pembroke 
Camp. The demands of the work were such that 
the chaplains could not give very close pastoral 
oversight to this camp, but Colour-Sergeant Walton 
supplied their deficiency. The parade service on 
Sunday mornings was conducted by one of the 
chaplains, but every Sunday evening Walton 
preached to the troops in camp, and during the 
week held meetings for Bible study and Christian 
fellowship, into which he gathered the men. He 
was in the very best and completest sense the 
pastor of that little Society. When in 1898 his 
regiment left Malta to take part in Lord Kitchener's 
expedition to Khartoum, the writer was attached 
to it, and had special opportunities of watching 
Colour-Sergeant Walton’s life and work. During 
the first six months of the campaign Walton’s 
company was detached from the main body, being 
detailed to guard the caravan route which crossed 
the Bayuda Desert from Korti to Metemmeh, and 
by which it was feared the Dervishes might gain an 
entry into the Dongola Province. The little party 
of one hundred and twenty men was nearly two 
hundred miles from the nearest British force, and as 
they were so few it had not been considered necessary 
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to give them a chaplain of any church, and there 
was no man officially appointed to care for their 
souls. By common consent of officers and men 
alike, Walton acted as their chaplain, and, under 
his ministrations, they were by no means the least 
cared for of the troops then in the Soudan. 

Another man of the same noble type was Sergeant 
Joseph Oates of the famous ‘ Fighting Fifth’ (the 
Northumberland Fusiliers). In the Soudan Expedi- 
tion 1898, Crete 1899, and South Africa 1899-1901, 
he did splendid work, preaching to his fellow soldiers 
and shepherding the little flock of Methodists in his 
battalion. When there was no Wesleyan chaplain 
with the force in which he served, he acted as unofficial 
chaplain, and conducted public preaching-services for 
all the Wesleyans in the division. Many men there 
are who through his labour have been brought to God. 

In the previous chapter mention has been made 
of Sergeant 8. Dudley of the 18th Hussars, and the 
grand work he did amongst his fellow prisoners at 
Waterfall. He was then but continuing the work 
which for some time past he had been doing amongst 
the men of his own regiment. Sergeant-Major 
Brown of the Army Service Corps is yet another 
of those enthusiastic and untiring workers who 
throughout the South African campaign distinguished 
themselves as soldiers and at the same time did 
noble Christian work. 

During the war in South Africa the Rev. W. C. 
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Burgess reported that in the 3rd Division alone 
there were five military local preachers, all of whom 
were proclaiming the gospel of Christ to their 
comrades. One of these was Sergeant-Major Charles 
B. Foote of the Royal Engineers, afterwards awarded 
the medal for distinguished conduct in the field, and 
who upon his return to England was sent as a 
representative to Conference by the Second London 
District Synod. Sergeant-Major T. Jones, of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, was also of this same 
band of preachers, as was Trooper W. W. Booth of 
Brabant’s Horse ; and both rendered splendid service. 
Many other such names might be mentioned— 
Colour-Sergeant (now Sergeant-Major) Watkins of 
the Gordon Highlanders, Corporal A. Knight of the 
Derbyshire Regiment, Bugler Stone of the Rifle 
Brigade—every chaplain who has served with the 
army for any length of time could give numbers of 
other names, for, thank God, such men are to be 
found in every camp, barracks, and cantonment in 
the Empire. 

As illustrative of the work done by these soldier- 
preachers, I do not think I could do better than give, 
in brief outline, the story of brave Colour-Sergeant 
George Rowat of the 60th (King’s Royal) Rifles. 
Rowat entered the service in 1889, and the following 
year was drafted to India. Being a devout Christian 
man at the time of his enlistment, he soon attracted 
the attention of his officers by his good behaviour, 
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sobriety, and smartness on parade, and very speedily 
received promotion. In 1891 he accompanied his 
regiment on the Black Mountain Expedition, later 
in the same year he was engaged in the Miranzai 
Expedition, and the year following—1892—he took 
part in the Isazai Expedition. In 1895 Sergeant 
Rowat, as he had now become, was again on active 
service, taking part in the Chitral campaign. In all 
of these expeditions he shepherded the little band of 
Christian men in his regiment, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of preaching to his comrades. His influence 
in his battalion was enormous, and great numbers 
were through his instrumentality led to Christ; 
whilst many who were weak and timorous became, 
under his inspiration and guidance, strong and active 
workers in the Church. 

In 1896 Rowat’s regiment was removed from India ° 
to South Africa, and when the Boer War broke out 
in 1899 it was stationed at Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 
He was present with his regiment at the first battle 
fought in the war—the battle of Talana Hill, at 
which General Penn-Symons was killed—and after- 
wards took part in the retreat upon Ladysmith. 
That retreat from Dundee to Ladysmith was perhaps . 
the most terrible experience that any of our men 
had to face during the war. For two and a half 
days they marched, almost without sleep, the rain 
coming down in sheets, the mud over the tops of 
their boots, men actually falling asleep as they 
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marched, and the last twenty-four hours their only 
sustenance one biscuit per man. Upon arrival in 
Ladysmith, so utterly exhausted was the whole force 
that when they reached the barracks, hardly waiting 
to satisfy their ravenous hunger, they threw them- 
selves down, and soon every man was in a dead sleep. 

When I reached Ladysmith, having landed the 
previous day, the troops were just beginning to 
recover from this dreadful experience. Ata meeting 
held in the lines of the King’s Royal Rifles a 
sergeant of the corps stood up and gave this testi- 
mony: ‘I gave my heart to Christ during the retreat 
from Dundee, in consequence of words spoken to me 
on the march by Rowat.’ 

During the privations and hardships of the siege 
of Ladysmith—when for four months the troops lived 
in the trenches during the height of an African wet 
season, with practically no shelter—Rowat missed 
no opportunity of witnessing for Christ. Every 
night before retiring to rest he gathered his little’ 
flock around him, reading and expounding the 
Scriptures and uniting in prayer to God. At a time 
when all were weak from exposure and want of food, 
I have seen Colour-Sergeant Rowat and his friend 
Sergeant Hill in my Sunday evening congregation, 
they having walked several miles to attend the 
service; and both were so weak that on the return 
journey they had to sit down several times to rest. 

When on January 6, 1900, for a whole day the 
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fate of Ladysmith hung in the balances, and at 


Caesar's Camp and Wagon Hill there raged the 
most terrible battle I have ever been in, Rowat did 
his duty gallantly, and spoke words of consolation 
and strengthening to many a wounded and dying 
comrade. When towards the close of that long- 
fought fight I met my friend on the summit of 
Wagon Hill, his regiment was shattered and broken 
—being little better than a remnant of what it once 
had been—but Rowat was serene and happy, prais- 
ing God for His preserving mercy. 

After the relief of Ladysmith Rowat was ap- 
pointed Company Sergeant-Major to the 1st King’s 
Royal Rifles Mounted Infantry, and took part in the 


_ operations through the north of Natal, the outflank- 


ing of Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill, and later was 
engaged in the operations east of Pretoria. Fre- 
quently the force with which he served, being a 
mounted mobile column, would be completely severed 
from the main force, and would have no chaplain 
with it. On these occasions, by common consent 
Rowat acted as chaplain, conducting services not 
only on the Sunday but preaching every night when 
they were not marching. Even when with a force 
in which there were chaplains, he might constantly 
be seen preaching in the midst of the bivouac, or 
with a group of men gathered round him in some 
quiet corner, expounding to them the Word of God. 
The officers and men of his regiment, and chaplains 
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of all denominations who came in contact with him, 
spoke of his influence in the highest terms. During 
this period his regiment was frequently in action, 
and Rowat acquitted himself well, as a Christian 
soldier should—twice he was mentioned in dispatches 
for distinguished conduct on the field, and was 
awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

Towards the close of the war, whilst serving with 
the foree commanded by General Sir John French, 
Rowat’s company was acting as rear-guard to the 
column. For hours they were engaged in a very 
trying rear-guard action, and their casualties -were 
very heavy. During the retreat Rowat saw one of 
his company, whose horse had been shot under him, 
in imminent peril of being killed or taken prisoner, 
for the Boers were rapidly closing in upon him. 
Quick as thought, in the teeth of a scorching fire, he 
galloped to the unhorsed private, helped him into 
his own saddle, and with his comrade seated behind 
him, and the bullets dropping around him like hail, 
he galloped after and rejoined the retreating regiment. 
For this gallant act he was again mentioned in 
dispatches. 

The closing scene in his military career was typical 
of the man. In Colonel Benson’s disastrous fight 
at Braakenlaagte, October 30, 1901, Rowat was 
serving with the advance guard, and for hours his 
company held a small isolated hillock, on which they 
contrived to find some slight cover from the rain of 
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bullets. In his own description of this fight 
says, ‘Our captain informed us that the hill 
be held at all costs. Taking in our position 
glance, he said, “ Now, men, we are in a tight he 
but a jolly good one, and we are going to make 
most of it.’ As we lay on our stomachs we sera’ 
as much dirt and dust together as was possible, a 
built what head cover we could. I shouted out 
encourage the men, and I am sure no soldiers in 
world could have fought better than our men | 
that day. Thick and fast came the bullets. “ 
surrender!” I shouted—when whiz, thud, a bu 
crashed through my head and down I went, 
blood pouring out of a hole just above my right e 
When at last the post was taken, it was not because 
it was surrendered—the Boers found on the hi jop 
none but dead and wounded men. 3 

Stripped of their clothes by the enemy, 
wounded lay for twelve hours in the cold and re 
In the darkness the ambulance could not find 
them, and the Boers had decamped, leaving them 
where they lay. Corporal Rowels, one of Rows 
band of devout men, had searched for hours in 
blackness of the night, but had returned to ea: 
from the fruitless search in despair. Unable 
rest with the thought of his friend Rowat proba 
dying out in the rain and the darkness, he kn 
in prayer asking God to guide him to the pl 
where his friend lay. With renewed hope he once 
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more went forth in the darkness, and this time 
walked straight to where his friend was lying. 
In springless, jolting transport wagons the wounded 
were carried to the hospital, but Rowat’s case was 
considered so desperate that he was not even taken 
from the wagon, the doctors spending their strength 
on the men they thought they could save. But 
when all were attended to, and Rowat was found 
to be still living, he was tenderly lifted into a 
hospital tent, and what could be done for him was 
done by skilful hands. For weeks he lay at death’s 
door, but at last actually recovered—saved, as he 
and his comrades unquestioningly believe, by the 
power of prayer. And why not? His wound was, 
humanly speaking, a mortal one—so at any rate said 
the doctors; and this is certain, ‘More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.’ But 
though restored to health and strength, Rowat’s 
hearing was almost completely destroyed, and to 
his deep sorrow he was pensioned out of the army 
he so much loved. 

This case is a remarkable one, but it must not 
be imagined that it stands alone. George Rowat 
in his military service is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our soldier- preachers; but in his 
preaching, his noble, manly Christian life, his 
elevating influence upon his comrades, he is but 
one of the many brave British soldiers whom Christ 
has called to preach His gospel, and who are found 


building up the walls of the city of God. Its 
be a reason of pride and gratitude to the Me 
Church that the great majority of these men 
numbered amongst ‘the people called Methodists 
Wesleyan Methodism has been called to a gr 
work in the British army, and it has pleased Goc 
to crown the efforts put forth with wonderft 
success. As we rejoice over the blessing that has 
rested upon us, let us not lose sight of the added 
responsibility consequent upon achievement. And — 
as we enter into the heritage of glorious labour 
bequeathed to us by our fathers, may we see to it 
that 


The present moves attended 
With all of brave and excellent and fair 
That made the old time splendid. 


APPENDIX 


RECORD OF THE WAR SERVICE OF 
WESLEYAN CHAPLAINS 


Tuts record is modelled on the record of officers’ war 
service published in the Oficial Army List, and only the 
service that is there recognized is given a place in this 
list. 

Note.—Except where otherwise stated, the Chaplains are 
members of the British Conference. In the case of those who 
(whilst retaining their connexion with the British Conference) 
have become attached to a Colonial Conference, the names of both 


Conferences are given, unless the service recorded was at a date 
anterior to such attachment. 


Barnes, Thomas D.— Soudan Expedition, 1884-5.— 
Nile; action at Ginnis. Medal and bronze star. 

Batchelor, Peter.—Crimean Campaign, 1855-6.— 
Served at Base Hospital, Scutari. 

Bateson, Joseph H.— Burmese Expedition, 1885-9. 
—Served with Upper Burma Field Force. Medal 
with two clasps. 

Bestall, Arthur H.—Burmese Expedition, 1887-9. 
—Served on Lines of Communication, Mandalay. 
Later with Chin Lushai Field Force. Medal with 


two clasps. 
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Brown, Frederick (Methodist Episcopal Church).— _ 
China Expedition, 1900.—Served on Intelligence — 
Staff, and acted as Officiating Wesleyan Chaplain ; 
present in actions at Pei-Tsang and Yang-Tsun; 
Relief of Peking. Mentioned in Dispatches, 
London Gazette, 14th May 1901. Medal with 
clasp. 

Burgess, William C. (South African Conference),— 
South African War, 1900-1902.—Attached 3rd 
Division ; took part in operations during advance 
from Sterkstroom to Pretoria; later served on 
Lines of Communication, east of Pretoria. 
Queen’s medal with three clasps; King’s medal 
with two clasps. 

Cawood, S. Barrett (British and South African 
Conferences).—South African War, 1899-1900.— 
Served during the Defence of Ladysmith. Queen’s 
medal with one clasp. 

Coombe, Edwin W. (South African Conference),— 
South African War, 1900-1901. — Served on 
Lines of Communication, Southern Natal; action 
at Willow Grange. Queen’s medal with one clasp. 

Cotton, Henry (s.).—South African War, 1881.— 
Basuto Campaign; served with Colonial Forces. 
Mentioned in Colonial Dispatches. Medal with 
clasp. 

Cragg, Arthur W. (South African Conference).— 
South African War, 1900.—Served on Lines of 
Communication, Colesberg District. 

Crewdson, M. Ferdinand.—South African War, 
1900-1901.—Served on Lines of Communication, 
Hospitals at De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Norval’s 
Point. Later, Orange Free State and Colesberg 
District. Action at Slingersfontein. Queen’s 
medal with two clasps. 
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Dunstan, Edward.—South African War, 1900- 
1901. — Served on Lines of Communication, 
Harrismith. Queen’s medal with one clasp. 

Eacott, William. — South African War, 1901. 
Served on Lines of Communication. Queen’s 
medal. 

Edwards, Frank.—South African War, 1900- 
1901.—Served in column commanded by Major- 
General Sir C. Tucker; advance through Orange 
Free State to Johannesburg. Queen’s medal with 
two clasps. 

Elderkin, Benjamin E. (South African Con- 
ference). — South African War, 1899-1901.— 
Served in Base Hospital at Capetown. 

Findlater, John.—Operations on N.-W. Frontier of 
India, 1897-8.—Served with Tirah Expeditionary 
Force. Medal with clasp. 

Foreman, H. J. C, (Australian Conference).—South 
African War, 1901.—Attached to New South 
Wales (Australian) Contingent; operations 
through Transvaal and Orange Free State. King’s 
medal with two clasps. 

Franklin, C. Stuart (South African Conference),— 
South African War, 1901-1902.—Served in the 
Hospital at Bloemfontein. Queen’s medal with 
three clasps. 

Frost, William.— South African War, 1900-1901.— 
Garrison duty at Middelburg. 

Gathercole, E. Harvey (British and South African 
Conferences).—South African War, 1899-1901.— 
Served at Base, Simon’s Town. 

Goodwin, Henry W.—South African War, 1900.— 
Hospital and Garrison work at Pretoria. Men- 
tioned in Dispatches, London Gazette, 10th 
September 1901. Queen’s medal with clasp. 

16 
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Goodwin, Walter T.—South African War, 1900- 
1901.—Garrison duty at Germiston. 

Green, James (Australian Conference).—South 
African War, 1900-1902.—Accompanied the 
New South Wales (Australian) Contingent 
through Rhodesia into the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. Queen’s medal with three clasps; 
King’s medal with clasp. 

Harmon, Charles (British and South African Con- 
ferences).—South African War, 1902.—Served on 
Lines of Communication, Winburg, O.F.S. 

Hodges, Charles K. (South African Conference).— 
South African War, 1900.—Served in the Base 
Hospitals, Natal. Queen’s medal with clasp. 

Holden, A. T. (Australian Conference). — South 
African War, 1900-1901.— Served with the 
Victoria (Australian) Contingent during opera- 
tions in Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
Queen’s medal with two clasps; King’s medal 
with one clasp. 

Jackson, William (p.).—Soudan Expedition, 1885. 
—Suakin; served in Base Hospitals. Medal 
with clasp ; bronze star. 

Jenkin, Richard (s.) (British and South African 
Conferences).—South African War, 1899-1902. 
—Served at Base, Capetown. 

Kemp, Dennis. — Ashanti Expedition, 1895-6.— 
Served at Base Hospitals, Cape Coast Castle. 
Star. 

Knott, A. Ernest.—Operations on N.-W. Frontier 
of India, 1897-8.—Punjab ; served with Peshawar 
Column. Medal with clasp. 

Lane, W. G. (Canadian Conference).—South African 
War, 1899-1900.—Accompanied the Canadian 
Contingent. Queen’s medal with two clasps. 
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Laverack, John.—Ashanti War, 1873-4.—Served 
at Base Hospitals, Cape Coast Castle. Medal. 

Lister, Charles Wesley (South African Con- 
ference). — South African War, 1900-1901.— 
Garrison and Hospital duty at Cronstadt and 
Brandfort (O.F.S.). 

Locke, Joseph G. (South African Conference).— 
South African War, 1901.—Served on Lines of 
Communication, Cape Colony. Queen’s medal 
with clasp. 

Lowry, Edward P.—South African War, 1899- 
1902.—Advance on Kimberley, including actions 
at Belmont, Enslin, Modder River, and Magers- 
fontein ; operations in Orange Free State (February 
to May 1900), including action at Dreifontein ; 
operations in Transvaal (May and June 1900), 
including actions near Johannesburg and Pretoria ; 
operations in Transvaal east of Pretoria, including 
action at Belfast. Mentioned in Dispatches, 
London Gazette, 16th April 1901. Queen’s medal 
with sia clasps ; King’s medal with two clasps. 

Luxford, John A. (New Zealand Conference).— 
South African War, 1902.—Accompanied the 
New Zealand Contingent. King’s medal with 
clasp. 

Male, Arthur.—Ajfghan War, 1878-9.—March to 
Kabul. Medal with clasp. 

Egyptian Expedition, 1882-4.— Capture of 
Mahsameh ; actions at Mahuta and Kassassin ; 
Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Medal with clasp ; bronze 
star. 

Matterson, Robert (British and South African 
Conferences).—South African War, 1900-1902. 
—Served on the Lines of Communication, Orange 
Free State. Queen’s medal with three clasps. 
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Meara, William.—South African War, 1900-1901. — 
—Served in Base Hospitals at East London and ! 
Durban ; later did Garrison work at Barberton. — 
Queen’s medal with clasp. g 

Morris, James §. (British and South African Con- — 
ferences).—South African War, 1899-1900.— 
Served in the Defence of Kimberley. Mentioned — 
in Dispatches, London Gazette, 8th May 1900. 

Nield, John Henry.—South African War, 1900. — 
—Served at Base. Queen’s medal. 7 

Parkyn, Jabez.— Egyptian Expedition, 1882.— 
Served on Lines of Communication ; reconnaissance _ 
in force at Kafrdowar. Thanked on parade ; 
medal and bronze star. 9 

Pescod, William (South African Conference).— — 
South African War, 1899-1900.—Served in the — 
Defence of Kimberley. Mentioned in Dispatches, 
London Gazette, 8th May 1900. 

Pocock, T .Willmer.—South African War, 1878-9. 
—Zulu Campaign ; served with Ist Division on 
Lower Tugela. , 

Rider, W. Wilkinson (South African Conference). — 
—South African War, 1900-1902.—Served on 
Lines of Communication, Cape Colony. “a 

Rogers, Sydney J.—South African War, 1900-1902. — 
Garrison and Hospital duty, Johannesburg. Yi 

Roth, Francis P. (South African Conference).— — 
South African War, 1901.—Served on Lines of — 
Communication, Orange Free State. Queen’s 
medal with clasp. [ 

Simpson, William B.— Burmese Expedition, — 
1885-6.—Served on Lines of Communication. — 
Medal with clasp. j 

Somerville, William Francis.— Ashanti Expedi- 
tion, 1895-6.—March to Kumasi. Star. 
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Stile, Alfred A. (South African Conference).—South 
African War, 1900-1902.—Served on the Lines 
of Communication in N, Natal and Transvaal. 
Queen’s medal with two clasps. 

Titcomb, Ernest.—South African War, 1900.— 
Did Garrison work at Heidelberg. 

Wainman, Thomas H.—Bechuanaland LExpedi- 
tion, 1884-5.—Served with Field Force. 

South African War, 1899-1902.—Served in 
Relief of Ladysmith, including actions at Spion 
Kop, Vaal Kranz, Monte Christo, and Battles of 
Tugela Heights and Peter’s Hill. Promoted to 
local rank of 3rd Class Chaplain. Operations in 
Natal (March to June 1900), including action at 
Laing’s Nek (6th to 9th June); operations in 
Transvaal east of Pretoria (July to October 1900). 
Mentioned in Dispatches, London Gazette, 10th 
September 1901. Queen’s medal with five clasps ; 
King’s medal with two clasps. 

Ward, Joseph (South African Conference).—South 
African War, 1899-1900.—Served in the Defence 
of Kimberley. Queen’s medal with clasp. 

Watkins, Owen.—South African War, 1878-9.— 
Zulu Campaign; served at Base Hospital, 
Pietermaritzburg. 

Transvaal Campaign, 1881.—Served at Ad- 
vance Base, Newcastle, Natal. 

Bechuanaland Expedition, 1884-5. — Attached 
to Staff of Sir Charles Warren as Adviser on 
Baralong Affairs. 

Watkins, Owen Spencer.— Kandia, 1897; 
1898-9.—Served with International Force of 
Occupation. 

Nile Expedition, 1898.—On Lines of Com- 
munication during first phase; later advance on 
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Khartoum ; Battle of Khartoum. Mentioned in 
Dispatches, London Gazette, 9th December, 
1898. Queen’s medal ; Egyptian medal with clasp. 

South African War, 1899-1900.—Action at 
Lombard’s Kop. Mentioned in Dispatches (Sir 
G. S. White, 2nd December 1899). Defence of 
Ladysmith. Mentioned in Dispatches (Sw G. 
S. White, 23rd March 1900), London Gazette, 
8th February 1901. Operations in Natal 
(Mareh to June 1900), including action at Laing’s 
Nek (6th to 9th June); operations in east of 
Transvaal (July to October 1900). Mentioned 
in Dispatches (Lord Roberts and Sir Redvers 
Buller), London Gazette, 16th April 1901 and 
10th September 1901. Queen’s medal with five 
clasps. 

Weaver, George.—South African War, 1878-9.— 
Zulu Campaign ; served on Lines of Communica- 
tion. 

Weavind, George.—South African War, 1881.— 
Transvaal Campaign; served as Camp-Quarter- 
master and as Officiating Wesleyan Chaplain 
during the Defence of Pretoria. Thanked on 
parade. 

Webster, Joseph.—Lygyptian Expedition, 1884.— 
Suakin; served with Soudan Expeditionary 
Force ; Battles of El Teb and Tamai. Medal and 
bronze star. 

Wilkin, Thomas R.—South African War, 1878. 
—Zulu Campaign ; served with lst Division on 
Lower Tugela. Medal. 

Williams, Ellis J. (British and South African 
Conferences).—South African War, 1901.— 
Served on Lines of Communication in Orange 
Free State. Queen’s medal with clasp. 
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Winston, W, Ripley—Burmese Expedition, 1887-9. 
Served on the Lines of Communication. Medal 
with clasp. 

Woolmer, Theophilus (s.).—South African War, 
1878-9.—Zulu Campaign; accompanied the 
party which recovered the lost colours of the 
24th Foot ; was present at the action at Kambula 
and the battle of Ulundi. 


WESLEYAN SCRIPTURE READERS WHO 
HAVE BEEN ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


Pearce, A.—South African War, 1900.—Served on 
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Coloured Plates by G. E. Lopes. In small medium 8vo, 306 pages, 
with Illustrations on nearly every page, and Eight full-page 
Coloured Plates, elegantly bound in cloth with bevelled boards and 
gilt edges, price 5s. net. 


Will be warmly welcomed by boys and girls, who, while attracted 
by the wonders of Nature, and the life of birds, beasts, and insects, 
need some guide to point out and explain the beauties which can 
oe, So seen by those who understand where, when, and how to look 
‘or them, 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE BE= 
YOND JORDAN. 


By G. Roprnson Lees, B.A., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Village Life in 
Palestine,’ and Joint Author of ‘Palestine’ in ‘How to Visit the 
Mediterranean.’ Eight Coloured Plates by LEoNARD SkEaTs. Small 
medium 8vo, 304 pages, with 86 Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author, and Bi ht full-page Coloured Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth with bevelled boards and gilt edges, price 5s. net. 


The country and people Beyond Jordan have been brought into 
less prominence than the more familiar portion of Palestine west of 
the historic river. Explorers and travellers have from time to time 
recorded their observations in different districts, but the whole of the 
enc has never before been portrayed by pen and picture in one 
volume. 


London: CHARLES H. KELLY, 2 Castle Street, City Road, and 
26 Paternoster Row, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. 


CHARLES H. KELLY’S PUBLICA 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN BENG 


By W. H. Harr. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 360 
Thirty-three Illustrations, price 3s. Gd. 


These brief papers endeavour to tell something about common 
and familiar things in India, and they answer many of the questi 


that country. 


THE SKIPPER PARSON : 


By James LumsDen. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Seventeen 
Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. ‘ 


An intensely interesting story of Newfoundland, its people, the 
habits and customs, their daring life on the deep sea, wild scenery, 
experiences of missionary life on land and water, adventure, come 
and drama, the lights and shadows, the sorrows and joys of its 
simple folk but little known to the world outside, are all set al = in ; 
a style simple and charming from start to finish. 


(GLENWOOD LIBRARY.) 


WAYS OF MARIGOLD. 
A Story of the North Riding. 


By Fiorence Bonz. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numero’ 
Ilustrations, price 2s. 


‘A charming story, gracefully written, and full of sympathy and fine feeling.” = 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


London: CHARLES H. KELLY, 2 Castle Street, City Road, and ‘ 
26 Paternoster Row, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. 4 


CHARLES H. KELLY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CITIZEN OF TO-MORROW. 


A Handbook on Social Questions. Edited by S. E. Keesitz. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt lettering, price 2s. net. [Fifth Thousand. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. From Serf to Citizen. By W. Fiddian Moulton, M.A. 
ll. The Call and Credentials of Social Christianity. By Harry Bisseker, 
M.A. 
Ill, John Wesley and Social Service. By J. E. Rattenbury. 
IV. Charity in Relation to Social Reconstruction. By J. Scott Lidgett, M.A., 
Ald. L.C.0. 
V. Christianity and Socialism. By Frank Ballard, M.A., B.D., B.Sc. 
VI. Labour: Its History, Conditions, and Prospects. By C. Ensor Walters. 
VII. Poverty: Its Facts and Problems. By W. F. Lofthouse, M.A. 
VII. The Citizen and Unemployment. By George W. M‘Arthur. 
IX. The Drink Question. By T. N. Kelynack, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
X. Gambling: A Social Cancer. By J. Ash Parsons. 
XI. The Land and the Citizen. By Percy W. Bunting, M.A. 
XII. The Housing of the Citizen. By Arthur P. Grubb. 
XIII. Women and Social Problems. By Marie Stuart. 
XIV. The Young; or, Citizens in the Making. By W. B. Fitzgerald. 
XV. The City; or, The Service of the Citizens. By S. E. Keeble. 
‘The book represents a brave attempt to bring modern Methodism into line with 


those social reformers and reforms which will form the key-note of the next great 
religious revival. . . . It ought to have a wide circulation.’—Daily News. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS IN METHODISM. 


Edited by JoHN TeLrorpD, B.A. Large crown 8yo, cloth gilt, price 
2s. 6d. 

This volume contains Sermons, with Suggestions for Sunday Night 
Services, from the following Preachers :— 


Dinsdale T. Young. John E. Wakerley. 

J. Ernest Rattenbury. John Grimshaw. 

John H. Goodman. Harry Bisseker, M.A, 
Charles W. Andrews, B.D. Josiah Mee. 

James Lewis. Grainger Hargreaves, 


Herbert M. Nield. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WESLEYAN 
METHODIST FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


By Joun TgeLrorD, B.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2m. 6d. 


London: CHARLES H. KELLY, 2 Castle Street, City Road, and 
26 Paternoster Row, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. 
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